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One of the most pers^sterrt bar- 
riers to minority economic develop- 
ment in-the United States has b^n 
the Uck of capilaf Udder- mjnDrtty 
control. The President's Advisory 
Council on Minority Business Enter- 
prise Ipok explicit lote of thts fact ^ 
jyt 1^71 vthen ft reported to the 
President tf^af: "Economic develop** 
ment cannot proceed without 
financial base/' ' To remedy thft 
situation, the Advisory Council pro- 
posed ^ new strategy for minority^ 
business development acttviti^^ one 
that focused on -^'expahded owner- 
ship'' of equity .resources. 

Tortunately, this new emphasis 
^as finally attracted attention^ to a 
minority equity resourced and a ^ 
group of minority entrepreneurs, > 
that have long b^en ignored in / 
federahminority development 
e^orts: minority-owned land. and 
the niiOority farmers and bther busi- 
nessmen that control it. In the South 
at least, blacks and other minorities 
own millions of acres cff land, mak- 
ing land probably the largest single 
equity re sou rce m minority hands in 
the region. In the 14 states of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana^ Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolinft, Soutii 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and-West Virginia, black farmOwners 
controlled almost 5.7 million acres 
^of land in whole or in part as of 
the most recent (1969) agricultural* 
census. At $200 an acre — a conser- . 
valivt; figure — thi^ means an equity 
base of more than $1 billion, even 



' Prc^irtcnr* Advisory Caun<(i 6n Minor* 

' tttnl {\p*ti)drff 0\'^nvrJifp i^luvf^nrtt tor 
Printtng Otfice. 1971), p. 33. 



^ without ^ncfudjng the |fi£an Ve 
estalte'^nd the act^itibnal lamt h 
by minorities in other nonfarii;^ 

. Ourir^g tfije (Vast two and onC'h 
. decades, hpv^^ver, this equilynli^a 
has teen disappearing at an alarm 
tn^/ate, thankrto the combined 
forces of migration, technological 
change and outsfde specuhlion. Be 
tween 1954 and 1969 alone;the 
number of fatack farnwivners in 
Ihese 14 states dropped from 
175,000 to about 67,000 and tlje * \ 
Vmount of tHack'-owned land fell 
j from tO,'6.millfon acres to 5,7 
/ million, an average loss of!03,333- 
acres per year. During the fiv5-year' 
period 1%4-1%9 alone. 33,000 
black farmowners lost theiV Und, " 
producing a drop in black-owned 
acfes of 1.2 million. If this rate were 
to continue, there woufd be^o 
black-owned land at all left in the^e 
states by the year 2000, 

What makes this situation ' 
particulady troubling k the mounting 
evidence that blacks are frequently . 
losing this land without fair com- 
,pensation as a result of title dfs'putes, 
heir properly safes, or unscrupulous 
profiteering on the part of^and 
speculators who learn oi ci^ange« in 
local land values well befoi^^ the 
minority landowners. The frequent 
pattern is for land to remain in 
minority hands only so long as it is 
economically marginal, and then to 
be acquired by whites when its value 
begins to increase. In the process,' 
a vital source of equity leveraging 
power is systenia tic ally squandered 
at the very time that national policy 
has made the expansion of such 
power a major focus of concern. , 

Minority^owned fand tn the Anier* 
ican South thus constitutes at once 
a crisis and an opportunity. The 
crisis reflects the rapid depletion of 
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this cnjciaf and umqul^ minority 
e^tty resource. The opportunity 
grows oOt<jf the possibility of slow- * 
ing this trend and theniatilizing 
mrnonty-owned land as a foundation 
for greater minprit^ participation in 
the dramatic economic development 
activities occurring in the Southern 
.regtofu 

The research reported h^re was 
undertaken to lay the groundwork 
for seieing this opportunity^ Funded 
by tf^e ONice of Minority Busfne:|^ " 
Entetprise of the VSl Department 
of Commerce, the research had 
three pnmary missions: firs*, to 
describe and anaf^p^e th^ extent^ 
[ocati6;ir and utilization^ of minority 
land resources in the southern states, 
drawing chiefly on sUtistjcal cjata 

'available in the agrculturd censuses- ' 
compiled by the U.Sl Cenfus Bureau; 
second, to assess^the validity of the 
''expanded 6wner$hip''appro^h^s 
it applies to land through a system- 
atic evaluation of the consequences 
of an (jinoVative, Depression- era 
experiment ^EledTthe^ Resettlement 
Program, which distributed almost 
17tf,f)Q0 a^cres of decent agricultural 
land tt^ some 2,000 minority farm 

Jmtfis on !opg-term, low-interest 
loansifa'nd third, to begin examining 
specific policy options that might 
aid 'minority Undowijcirs, especially 
the possibility of giving^rriinority, 
landowners greater access lo th? , 
commercial activities that tak&4>Jace ^ 

^on tl^e ml public land holdings^ 
the Souths * ' ^ ^ 

Clearfy^.these three sub(ects hardly 
exhaust th^ agenda of Jssues that 
must, be addressed if progress is to 
be made in formulating a minonty 
development strategy that takes 
advantage.of the unrqu^'equity /e- 
source represented by minority- 
owned land. En fact, work is already 



under way^nMo further issues; 
first, an exam^^nation of (he tnecha- ^ 
nisms byVliich'&|ack land loss has 
actually^ occurred oveV the past tvv'o 
decades; and second, "^n jmalysis of 
the ways in which minorfty lind* 
owners can cof}^ more successfully ^ 
With major public anct private 
development projects that occar in 
their local^s<,Biit, ifwas felt fmpof- ^ ' 
fant to give the first three reports 
' so m«v hat wider circulation at once, 
in the hope of attracting more v 
serious attention to both the crisis 
and the' opportunity Irepresented hy 
minOrity*ownejJ't^jid,*ancl thos'to 

' Stimulate Others {p join in theeNort 
to design and irft^lernent a land- 
based muiorjtritpnomic develcfp- 
ment'strategViTf this report mak^ - 

. any progress in this direction, it will 

' have achieved fts purpose. * 
Rfeaders are ^olft^queptly iovited to 
.write to' the pf([ee' of Minority - 
Business Enterpriser li\s<,bepart- 
ment. of *C*>mme^te,, Washington; 
D.C to leariDpiY i^^V can be ot 
assistao^t. ' - 

I want to .(d^-thisoppj&rtunity to 
expfess my apiifr^ciation to the 
ONice of Minority ^Business Enter- 
prise, andespfcially toJts Director, 
Alex Armendark, Jnd i(s Chief - ■ 

.. Counsel; tphn Toftping, and Bonib 
Scott, Researclr Assistant for the 
support and ^tii^o^ifage^ent they 
provided*— ahd; con tihue to 
provide-^in tbi^i.i^^ofk. The public is 
well ^rved by tb^ determination 
and vfsii^ th^ese'V^fficials have shown 
in energetkally, e>cplonng wholly , 
-new approachj^'io the critical poUcy 

^ f^roblem^wit)?nn ttieir agency's field 
of responsibility^ Ih addition^ thapj^s 
are also due |6 Dr. jtobert Browne 
of the Black Ecgi^c>mic Research 
Cent^r'in^New VojfiCand Joseph 

^rook^of Jhe Emergency Land Fund 
in- Atlaitta, wHAs^, pioneering , work On 
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, behalf of minority landowners in 
\theSouth has been a constant 
source of inspiration, and whose 
vast store of knowledge on tljis. ^ 
subject has becyp antfmportanf 
soiTrce of insight^-PmaHy, 1 want tc^ 
thanlf the researchers associated with 
the Duke*-OMBE Land Project over 
the past two years for the int'^luable 
assistance they have pmvided in 
compiling these reports. A complete 
h^st of these individuals is provided ..^ 
on the following page, and spenfic ^ 
references to their contributions are 
indicated where approprt.^<e in the 
bpdy of the report. Needless to say, 
however, despite the assistance ! have 
received, the overall cjesign of this 
research and the views expressed 
and conclusions reached in this 
ceport are my responsibility alone, 
for which I take full credit or blame, 
„as the case may be. 

Lester M Salamon 
Durham; North CJTrolin^ 
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Foreword 



A reals site *s1rjtfegy fbr minority 
economic development shoVtff build 
on resources already under rainonty 
ownership, tn jrecognttion of the 
^actthat farm land in many Southenf 
^states constitutes ont of the most 
'important capital resources in mi- 
nority iiands, the Ofn.A of Minority * 
Business Entetpr^se.(OM9E) in ]ude 
1973 unffertfjok with Ouke Univer- 
sity an examination of the possiblli^ 
ties for minonty economic develop- 
ment of a land based strategy.'Or. 
tester S^amon of Ouke University's 
4nstitut%'of Policy Sciences^ and 
Pu))1ic Affairs has directed this prO)- - 
^ ed With extraordinary dedication 
'and Imagination* Throughout this ' 
project he has worked dos^ly with 
John Toppihg, OMBE Chief Counsel 

and Bonita Scott Research Assistant 
* * 

The results of this research include 

a detailed study of black land los^ 

;in Southern states, an examination 

of the long'tenn effeds of land 

ownership on rural black families, 

and an analysis of the potential uses 

' of publidy owned land for minonty 

ecfofiomic developments 

While the focus of the OMB£- 
Duke land study is on bl^ck-owned 
land in Southern states, most of th(- 
poHcy imfdicatiOns^wouEd also apply 
to other regions antf^to members of,* 
othec minority ^ups. It is OMBPs 
hope that this study will prijvide 
valuable inj)ut to anyone interested 
tft rural economic development* 

Alex Arm^ndaris 
pirector 

' Offtce of Minority Business Enterprise 
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Black-Owned 
Land ' 



PART ONE 



Profile of a ^ 
Disappearing 
EqCiity'Base 



Introduction ' ' 

The firsi step loward formulaling a land-based minor- 
ity development strategy is to determine the exact scope 
and character of the land resources under minority con- 
trol. Fortunately, the U.S. Census of Agriculture, which 
has been compiled every five years since 1920, and every 
ten years prior to that, provides a vast sto^e^of statistical 
data that can be used for this purpose. This chapt^ of- 
fers a (detailed analysis of Ihese data, focusing particu- 
larly on the extent of minority land, its location, Ihe 
^Irend? that have affected it, and the uses now bejng|^ 
made of it. 

Sincg: the Agricultural censuses provide the bask 
' source of'the data analyzed here, it is important to atert 
readers at the outset to certain peculiarities in tf^e census 
. data that impose limits on our analysis. 

^1. The agricuttitral census records onty /*inf/ m i\trm^ 
* While this includes Considerable land not actually 
under cultivation as well as land In part-ttme and 
part-rj&lirement farms, it excludes non-farm real es- 



tate. 



As with any official certsus, enumerators inevitably 
iT^ss^many potential respondents. The smaljer the 
unit, moreover, the more Mkely the omissionf Smce 
blacks operate generally small farms, therefore, 
' tKey tire more likely to be undevcounted ~ than 
whites*. 

This urtder-counting problepi was .intensified, fw' 
thermor^, at the* time of the most recent (1969) 
census by the use of mail questiormaires instead of 
jKomefvisits by enumerators. As the Census Bureau * 
Itsetf iconceded: "The 1%9 coverage of pa^plime, 
*part'^tirement, and other (ow-income operations 
"^s probably less complefe than for 1964 and earlier 
censuses. These types of operations are most Nkely 
lo have been missing in the administrative records 
used in assen)bling the basic mailing list.'' 

While.it is impOssil^e to say wilh any certainty 
how mucK black-owned land has been missed as a 
Consequence of these counting problems^ the evi' 
. dence available from a few spot checks in Missis- 
sippi and North Carolina suggest that this' figure 
may be high as 30 percent, i.e. that there is 30 
percent more land in minority hands than appears 
in tfte Census, ' 



* 3. Census materials differentiate between full owners 
and part*owners^ the latter being individuals who 
own a portion of the land in their farms and rent 
the remainder. However, no state-by- state break- 
down is available of tbe eCact proportion of the 
land injhe farms of part-own^ that is owned by 
'thenr^ as opposed to rented, although' we have 
sometimes added the land shown for these two 
groups together, therefore, it should be borrie in 
mii\d that some of the acreage shown for 'the 
part owners is not owned by them. This over- 
counting may compensate, however^ for the un-.. 
der-countj;ig discussed above* 

' V 

4. Jn 1969, the latest year for which data are avail- 
able, the Census Bureau changed its collectiorr 
methods in ways that reduce the amount of in for-* 
mation available about minority land. In partfcular, 
two different data collection forms were utilised: a 
12-page form ior all farms with annual sales in ex- 
cess of $2,500 (so-called Oass l-V farms), and a 
shorter 4^page form for all other farms. Since only 
about one-fourth ^ of black landowners operated 

^ f.„^^..^^j^y-.j^y^. Yfj' 't^S^jp'Tlowever* tKrs' mea^s^Tt^i 
^ we are missing considerable detail on a large num- 
ber of minority landowners and can (rives^igate de- 
tailed operating ^characteristics of only a portion of 
the minority farm enterprises. , 

5. There is some confusion in the Census reports in 
the designation of race. The 1969 and 1954 cen- 
suses reported separate ^totals for ''Negro" and 
''Other Nonwhite" landowners, at least at the state 
level. In ihe 1964 reports, howeve/, "Negro and 
Other N^white" landowners are grouped together' 
for reporting purposes. Although "Negro" -land- 
owners account for 05 percent of the minority land 
in the South, these reporting differences tffect the 
discussion of 1964-19,69 trends. 

Despite theirs difficulties and peculiarities, however, 
fhe agricultural censuses still provide the most complete 
data <ni minority landownership avaitable^ anywhere. 
While bearing their limitations in mrnd, therefore, it is 
stilf useful to explore what they ^an telf us about this 
important minority equity resource. 
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Summary of Findings ^ 

1. Approximately 67 thousand black landowners con- 
trolled^ close to 6 mtllton ac-res of iand worth about 
$■} billion pn 14 Southern ^states as of 1969>Over 
half ofthts land concenlr^slcd in the tour states 
of'Aiabama, Mississippi, North Carolina and S<H*th 
Jfarolina. ' - ^ 

2, Thjr' volume of black-owned land^ while substan- 
tial, is still only a fract^on of what blacks owned 

years s^go. Since 1954. blacks have been los* 
ing land at jhe rate of 333,000 acres per year. 
While this rate of los^* stowed a bit during the 
1%4^1969 perjod.. It has still been fast enough to 
raise the question of whether any black-owned 
land will exist m the South by the^year. 2000 if 
nothing is-done to reverse existing trends. 

3, The pressures resulting m black land loss have 
IJeerr particularly severe on smalL subsistence farm- 
ers. As a consequence, the decline in the .number 
of bfack landowners has been accompanied by a 
steady nse m the average acreage of bfaclcoiwned 
farms aad m the proportion of black farm oiofii^ 
operating commercial farms. 

4. Despite these elemeots^f "positive" change, black 
landowners in the South ^tiff operate extremely 
small farms. As ^ result, the majority of black land- 
owners are not commercial farmers, but rather op- 

* erate subsistence farms^Or rely on thetr farms only 
to supplement their o^^farm income. What rs 
rtiore, there is little evidence of replenishment of 
the black land-owning population by younger indi- 
viduals. Hence, there is strong reason to expect 
^ continued Und loss among blacks. 
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Because of their small ^holdings, black commercial 
farmers earn ^smaller profits per farm and invest lO 
less machinery per farm than all larmowners. 

When cf*ft*tiM»ed on'c pei acre instead of a per^ 
farm basis, however, black landowners outperform 
all farm owners m terms fifgrnsj^ profits and (O- 
vestments m machinery and equipment. What this 
mdrcaies \^ that the real problem for black land- 
owners may not be under<apitali^a(ion of their 
land, but over-capjtali/ation for the K«ven level of 
returns. At the samCtrme. the^e ugures suggest 
some real potential for using- black-owned land to 
ievera^je capital for a minority development strat- 
egy- 

To take advantajje of tKis potential,- however, it wdl 
be necess^ to stem the tide of^ black land lo^s 
quickly, ai^ explore alternalive. productive use<; for 
the capital generated agam^l the securtty of bfack- 
owned^land 
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Black-Owned Landi ^ 
Profile of a Disappearing Equity Base , 

I The Extent and QUtribufton of Black ' 
Undownershtp 

At the nm'e^of the 7969 Agrrcullural Census, black 
farrrt landovtners — including both Jull ossncr^ anci purt 
owners — numbered 6('>873 out of a totol populatKm \}t 
farm landowners oi L0S9.*)14, m the 14 ^iMc^ ot ihc* 



South lhe>,o hiiitk i^urr) landijunors farmed <jvcr tivc 
tigci c>no-h*ili rnilffon *u'fOs <>i t.jnci <ujt ot 28J million 
arrc^ ijrmcd bv ^1 tarm Uiiido^vnor's (Sco T*ibjc 1) 

\tuch thu bl*Kk-ci>ntrolkcl land cont ontratcd m a 
feLiliv(i h,m<lkd oi WMc^ ot i^Jh^ tor (Kartipio, Mjs- 
>[ssif>^ii alone .iccoui'ttecl for almost opt' ciutirter of (f}e 
bitick'tarm landowners in ihV region Four ■states — A!a- 
bam,L Nli^^i^sif)pL North Carolina, anci South Carolina — 
aLCOunf f^^r almost hi) ptirt^ont ot alE 1^ k Jarm lan<llown- 
ors and 52 ptvct^nt ot Ml bl*Kk-co£ttri^lled land tSee 
TabJt> 2 aod NUps i-3) . 



Table 1 

Extent oi BJjck Candown^rship in 14 Southern Slitcs. 196^ 





Totar 

on white ^ 




Black Fufl Owners 


BlacV Part Owftef s 




' As % of 311 


Total 
Number 


As % of an 
fuM Owners 


Total 
Number 


AS%Of 911 

, P3ft Owners 


Number 


' * 66,815 


6.3% 


51757 


6.32% * 


15.053 


6,23% 


Acre* > ' 




2.0% 




' 3,56% 


U69^5 


138% 


KcTti per fimi 


34,5 


31.7% 


73.0 


40,6% . ^ 


1212 


22.2% 
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Tabtei, ' 









Distribution oi Bfack Farm Landowners and Acres of 
Black-Owned Firm Land Among 14 Southern 5tates, 1969 



Total Stack 
Undfhnfners 



Black Full Owners 



Bladi Part Owners 



Number * ' % 






Number 


% 


Acres 


% 


* Number 


% 
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' % 


Alabama 


7,226 


10 


5.486 


10 G 


440,791 


117 


1,740 


' 116 


* 196.078 


' 10 5 


florkta 


3,013 


45 


V 2,153 


:4 2 


139,029 


3^7 


860 


. 57 
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t9 
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ts 
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2 1 


290 ^ 
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3J0 
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6 7* 


3,477 


67 ■ 
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.45 


175,010 
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Kentuckjr i ' y 




Z4 ^ 


1.341 


26 
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2.2 


- 244 


16^ 


'24. J 76 


J 3 


Louisiana ^ 


'1884 ^ 


58 


3.q34 


5 9* 


170.838 


45 


850 


56' 


102,942 


^ 55 


Mississippi 
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?17 


12-222 


'23 6 


949,310 


25 J ' 


?.305 


153 


313.042 


167 


Mi^un 


, 358 ' 


05 


282 ^ 


' 05 


32.987 


09 


76 


05 


14,212 


08 


Norlli Carolina 


9,667 


14 5 


7,107 


13 7 


373:929 


98 , 


• 2,580 


17,2^ 


184.932 


9,8, 


South Carolina « 


7.514 


IIZ 


-5.595 


108 


310,371^ 


82 ' 


1-919 


12 7 


169.674 


9 I 


Tennessee ^ > 


3.890 


. 58 


2-998 


58 


JS2.624 


'4B 


892 


59 


102.611 


55 


Tejtas 


4747 


7 1 


1 3720 


72 


^357,53Ax 


9.5 


1,027 


63 


222.120 


119 


Virftnia 


4,646 ^ 


70 


V 3.356 


65 


255-054 


6 7 


1.290 


86 


155.620' 


8 3 


Aest Vjre»ma , 


45 


0 1 


1 33 


01 


3.233 


0 1 


12 


0 1 


6.708 


03 


Tout 


66^15 


100.0 


51757 


100,0 


3779,315 ' 


100.0 


. 15.05a 


103.0 


1,869,645 ^ 


100.0 
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r ' Map T ' * 

Distribution of Black Farm landowners (Full Owners and Part Owners) 
. Among ^4 Southern States, 1%9 
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Distribution oi Land Owned by Black Full Owners 
■ in 14 Southern States, 1^69 ^ ^ 
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^ Distrihution ol Lamliit Farnis of Black Part Ownerf In 14Southern States, 19^9 
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Slack-owned land is not only concentrated among a 
hamlfut of states, but also is concentrated within the'm. 
As shown on the map facing "page one above, otity 492 
of the more thap 1,000 counties iq the South contain ^ 
.much as 2,000 acres' i>f bfack-owned land/And of these 
'^co^nttes, 92 wiitain ^n excess ot 20,0P0 acres each. 

Atihough blacks constitute only slightly over 6>ercent 
of all farfn Uftdowners^ rn the South as^ a whole, ther^-" 
iort, they comprise 4 much more substantial proportion 
of aJrJandowners in these several' states* W Mississippi 
and South Carolina* for example, over 20 percent of alt 
fami land^ners are black. In Alabama, Louisiana, and 
North jCarptina/about 10 percent are, black/ln non^ of 
these states,, however, is the acreage held by blacks pro* 
portion^ to the numfcer of black landowner^. This pat- 
tern points to one of th^ central characteristics of black-, 
pw^ied* farms, tn the South: their relatively small size, 
Onty Jn Missouri, where there are few black-owiSed 
fatrns, does/the average size of the farms of bleck fuU 
oV^n^rs. reach even 60 percent of the average size of the 
&rms ofta// fufl owners. Elsewhere, black fully-owned 
and' partK)wned farms are typically -only about )ialf as 
fafjpe^iil} full* ^r^part-owned farms. As a consequence, 
m mery state bl^dc" landowner's account (or a signify 
cantly smafler share of the Jand owned by a)l landowners 
than they do of the number of landowners, Table 3 - 
^^ndiigure 1 vividly, reveal. 



Tables 

ftUck Full Owf>ers u Percent of All Full Owners, 
ind as Percent of Land in Hnns of All Full Owners, 
14 Southern States, 1%9 
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Figure 1 

Slack Full Owners as Percent of all Full Owners and a^ercent all Land Owned by all 
Full Owners in 14 Southern States, 1969 
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Black farm landowners , thus -constitute a significant 
segment of tKe farm-Owning populatipn oi numerous 
Southern states, but their share of. the land is signifi- 
.cantly below ^vhat their numbers would suggest. Even so, 
' their hoidrngs constitute a sjzeabi^poor of accumjjiated 
savings ^aird hence a significant mmonty equity resource. 
Indeed, as Table 4 shows, just the biack-owned farms 
tha^^a1l in the Class ^-5 category (the .only ones for 



TaWe4 



Average Value of Lanff »t\d 
of Cla$s 1-5 Farms in 



duifJttigs of Black/ull Owners 
13 Southern Su!et, 1%9 
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'S(Hith Carolina 
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272.3 . ' 


24,935,600 




68,798 


27a5 


18,609,859 


T«x«s 


125,865 


24^4 
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Viilinii 


112,71$ 


217.8 


24^549,544 


West Virgt^u 


771 


308 7 


^33,008 




i^U2 


$252,3 
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which data ye available) had a value of almost $328 
million as of 1969, and these represented only 17 per- 
cent of all b(ac-k*owned farms, 

ir, Trencfs in Black UndownersWp, ■1954-7969 - 

1, Decline in the Number of Black Landowners 

One of the most distressing features of this resource, 
however,^ has been the speed at which it has been disap- 
pearing. , Between 1954 and ^969\ as we have already 
noted, the number of, black full owners dropped from 
125,837 to 51,757— a decline of 58 9 p^rcent-^whtle 
the number of black part owners declined from 49,555 
to 15r058— a decline of 69.6 pejcent. 

These trends have been pronounced in virtually every. 
Southern state, moreover,, as Table 5 and Map 4 clearly 
df-mansVait:^ In only three stales was the^e^line in the 
nurnber of black faigi landowners t/ull owners and' part 
owners -combined! te'ss than 50 percef>L between 1954 
and 1969. In sJx of the states,, 70 percent or more of the 
black landowners losi the/r land dt/rmg t^is 15 year pe- 
riod. ' ^ 

^ - / 

Nor do these trends give any sign of abann^. Durrng 

the most recent five year period for which data are avail- 
able— 1964 to 1969— the number of black full owners 
declioed 24.t- percent, and t^ie number of black part 
Owners plummeted .593 percent Paradoxjcally,, this was 
the uery per»Dd;wi^e(5 a whaJe series of active new gov- 
ernmerHal efforts to assist the poor w^re ioadgurated^" 
Whatever their general effects, these measures seem to 
have provided little. relief to the crttically important pool 
of Southern black farmowners whos^ accumulated sav- 
ings in the form of land have lonfi constituted the only 
sizeable equMy resource available to blacks in the South. , 



Table 5 

Decline In the Nutilber of BUck Undowners 4nd in th« Ams 
In Hnm of BUck Undowners, 14 ^uthern States, 
1954^1969 
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934 
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-32.5 
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22.625 
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1.085,750 


558.861 


-#8.5 
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2U70 


7.^14 


-65.3 ^ 


. 999.050 


480,045 


-51.9 


Tennessee 


7.215 


3.890 


-46.1 


419.5^ 


285,235 
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Tex^ 
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4,747 


-74.9 
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579,658 


-51.0 
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M4p 4 

Decline in the Number of Black Farm landowners infHe Sctltth, 1954-1969 
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' To sure, white landowners also declined during the 
.15 year period under scrutiny here. Yet, bfack losses 
vyere disproportionately large: fifteen percent of all fuJI 
owners* who left farming during this period and 32 per- 
, cent^Of alt part owneh who fe/t were blacks, ev^H 
though btacks comprised only 9.6 percent of "all full 
owners and 14 percent of alt part owners when the pe- 
riod began, whatever the causes of . the decline In the 
number of farm tandoi^ners m the^outh during the 
1954-1%9 periods in other words, the effects of these 
factors were proportijp>*ately greater on blacks than on 
whites. 

2* Increase in the Average Acreage of 

Bfack-Owned Farms y , ~ 

Not all black farmownm shared equally - in this de- 
cline, however In the ffrst place, the drop v^s most se- 
vere aniong the smallest black landowners. Ims is appar- 
ent in Table 5 and figure 2^ which show that the 
niffnber of black farmbwner^ declmed more sharply than 
did the number of acre$ m-farms of black landowners 
between 1954 and 1969 (61.9 percent vs. 46.6 percent). 
In the recent 1964-1%9 period, this disparity Vvas even 
more pronounced/ as the number of black landowners 
declined 32.2 percent white th^ acVeage m 'black-owned 
farms dechned a more limited^ 16.9 percent, or propor- 
tionately half as much. As a re*sull of these trends^ there 
^^s been a steady rise m the average size of black***^ 
owned farms. Indeed, as Figure 3 reveals, between 1954 
and 1969 the average acreage of farms of Black full 
owners increased 30.1 percent,, while that oi black part 
owners increased 72.7 percent. ^ 
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Figwr^2 
Dcdine in Number of Black 
Farmownen arwl tn Amount of 
'Black^Owficd land, 14 
' Southerrt St^tet^ 1 %9 
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Fjgure3 ^ 

Change in Average Acreage per Fayn 
of Black Owners and Part Owned 
in th« South, 1954-1969 
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^he increase in average farm acreage of black land- 
owners has not been uni^o^m throughout the South, 
however, as Tab'le G^.and Maps 5 and 6 demonstrate. For 
example^ the rise in the average acreage of farms of 
black fuH owners varied from 13 1 percent in Arkansas to 
124.6 percent m West Virgmra* while that for black part 
owners varied from 36.6 percent in North Carolina to a 
high of 55,3 percent in West Virginia In general,, the 
slates with the largest concentrations oi black farmown"- 
ers (chiefly Mississippi, 5outh Carolina? i»nd North Caro- 
lina) registered the smallest proportional increases m the 
average acreage of black landowners — undoubtedly be* 
cause most of the numerous black landowner? in these 
states control small holdings. 

Oespjie the nse in average acreage per farm recorded 
dunng tfie 1954-19^9 period,. ^ however, the typical 
black*owned farm stHl constitutes an extremely small- 
scale ofieration. In fact, as Table 7 shows, the average 
fulfy-owned blij^ farm as of 1969,, though 30 percent 
larger than its counterpart 15 years earher., was still only 
40 percent as lafge as the average size o( all full ow/ier 
farms. Black part ow/iers were slightly better off with. 
^arms averaging^4.2 acres (compared to 73 0 acres for 
black full owners),, but the farms of a/Z'P^rl owners weve 
.almost Hve tini^s as Urge. (See Table 7t % 

This pattern holds true throughout the Souths more- 
over, although more so in some -stales than others^ as 
.Table 7 and Figur^^p reveal Black full bwner? m North 
^Carolina, for example,, control parcels averaging 52 acres 
while those 'in Georgia and /\Sissouri have parcels more 
than twice as large. Nevertheless,, only iri^MiSsouri does 
the average Size of black full owner farms come even 
within 65 percent of the average* si^e ol all full owner 
farms^ and only in Tennessee does the average size of 
black part owner farms reach even 50 perrenl oi the av^ 



erage size of all part owner farms, in shod, ihe djspro* 
. > portionate loss, of the smallest black-owned farms has 
. * ' Mt behind a group of farms that are substantially larger 
[ on average than the ones that existed fifteen years ear- 
. Jier, however they are' probably not sufficjenlly larger id 



give us any confidence thai we have reached some sort 
of plateau beyond which furlher declifies in the number 
of black farmowners will slow down — unless ll\e rcmam- 
mg small owners have side occupations thai provide 
jncon:e in addjuon to that earned on the farm. 
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Avtr4g€ Acre^^e Per F^rm of BUck Owners ^nd P^rt OwtierSr 
14 Southern SUXesr 1954-1969 
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Map 5 

Change in the Average Acreage af farm* ol Black Full Owners in the 5outM954-1%9 





Change m tn^ Avecage.AcVeage of Farms of Black Part Owners the Souths 19$4<1969 
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' Figure 4 
Average Acreage Per Farm, Black f^u^t ^wners 
- . and;dlF(illOwrf^rSt1%9 
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3. Increase ih the Proportion <j^8(ack-pwned 
CotntneccUl ^anns 



Not only has the recent decline of black farfnowners 
' hiTlhe smallest owners most severely; but also it has af- 
fected ^ihe subsisUr>ce*farn^^ts more Extensively than th^> * 
"cofifwigpriat' ones. Historicatlv, considerabf^^less than 
half of all .black farm landqvk^ner/lwve operated "com-* 
mercial farms" — defined by the, Census Bureau as farms 
that sell .over $2,500' worth of produce yearly or setf* 
$5O-S2,500 If the ^rxer is under ^ and does not 
work off the farm 100 days or mOre in the Census year. 
During the recent y^^^fs of cm^s for black landowners, 
how^jer, the blacks who owned "commercial farms" 
managed to weather the storm' somewhat better than 
black landowners generally* Between 1959 and ,1969, for ^ 
example/ the number of black-owned farms pf all types 
^dropped from 123,682 to 66^615, a decline of 460 per^ - 
c€nL During the same period the number of black- 
owned 'commercial farms declined from 51,752 to 
31J43, a decline of 38.7 pe/cent. (Se€ Table 8) As a re- 
sult, the proportion of black-owned commercial farms 
increased from 41.8 percent.to 47.5 percent of all black- 
downed farms betweea 1959 and 1969 — an increase of 
13.6 percent. 

.When we foCus on the more^ substantial Class 1-5 
farms, those with sales in excess of $2,500, this pattern is 
even more striking* While aii black-owned farms declirwd 
by 46*0 percent between 1959 and 1969C the number of 
black-owned Class 1-5 farm^ declined by a considerably 
smaller 21*1 percent* As a result, these more commercial- 
ized operations accounted for ^Imo^l 26 percent of all 
black-owned farms by 1969, compared to 17.6 percent 
ten years earlier^an increase of 46 percent (See Table 8) 



Table B 

Char>ges in the Number of Black-Owned Farms 
m Different Economic Classes, Sotithwide, 1959-1969 
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P^radoxicauy, therefore, the widespread displacement of. 
black farm y a rxJ Owners may have left a mor^, soltd — If 
CO nst(ferably\ smaller — base of black landowners behind. 

As m the ciase of the other dimensions of black land- 
ownership d^cribed already,, th|S overall pattern of 
increased propbrtions of commercial farmers disguises 
considerbale variations fro/n state to state, as Table 9 
-and Map 7 revqal. In two states^ {Tennessee and ^exas),^ 
for_^ exapripi^, the proportion of bUck-owned farms 
that are comnlerctal farms ^declined ^between 1959 and 
1969. while in Mississippi the proportion remained vir- 



tually unchanged. 



percent in Ceorgi,i, 43 7 percent iQ^Vtrginja,, and 254.3 
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By contrast,, this pr^^portion rose 44 0 



irgmta. As a consequence, the states 
with signifi(;^ntly disparate proportions 
arms that are ^coijjmencal./' ranging 
percent of ail black-owned f^rms in 
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+ 22.9 


9J44 


52,7 


5,129 


29.6 


+ 15.6 




408 


2,OS0 


14.6 ' 


78 


2,511 


46,6 


1,111 


20 y 


- 5.6 


4.473, 


37.7 


2,641 


22.3 


« 95 


3J619 


37.3 


1.619 


16.7 


«f+^ 437 


20 


13.8 




0 


+ 2543 




41,8% 2lM. 




+13,€% 



Arkansas 
Florida 

' Lourstana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
North Cafolina 
Sotrili CaroNna 

Vinginta ' 
We$t Virginia 




1,098 1^5.2% 
1,008;33.5 
362 *29,l 
' 1,576 35?4 
5O0 31.5 
21 9 ' 
U.400 16.5' 
43,6' 
A2.9 
21.9 
23-5 
16J» 
365 
^2,2 
257% 



13.209 
' 6,^65 
2,986' 

.' ^,te4 

2,155 
• 6,666 
22^35 
647 
17,340 
- 14,218 
5,371 
li,856 
9,695 
145 
123^82 



Changes in tnPrVoportion of Black Owneil Commercial Fnrm5 to 
all ahick-Ownedi^arivft in 14Southern StAteV, 1959*1969 




-^10 0% -0%fKang(j 
-¥'0 lto?9% change 
+ 10 0 (0 + 29 9% chdrfoe J 
-t- 200% to 49 9% chan^ 



Te£|s tq i high of 60.9 percent in Noflh Orolma (See 
Tabj^^and MapB). InterestmglV; many'bhck landowners 
iri the rjchest agrurultiiral slat^ pf the South— fiKb Mis- 
sissippi; Texas;" and South 'Ca/p^l^a — remain outsJdeV^^^ 
commercial system; appafentty operatrng n^arginat farms' 
in ^he poorer soil regions of these slates. Yet. the,noT)' 
comrtrercial s«gment of the ^feck farjdholdKig population. 



has cieariy decijned more rapidly' than the commercial 
segmentTMJ^gesJing thai the^remaif^ing c^dre of b^ack 
Iandovvn»rs may consfttute a firmer ^oundatlon for devel- 
opment activities than m*ght have been the tai>e earlier. 
*Whether this is^sO;. howevter, de^^nds m part on what 
^\\'e discover about the character of ihe en(erpri!,es being 
conducted on the' black-owned commercial farms. 



> Froi^ortiQA oi dtackOwned Comfi^rctAl^F^rms to all Black Owned Farms 
lA Sou^erA States^ 1969 



\ 




1 50-^9 9S 
1 60% And ov«f 



4. DeclifiingPropofllion of^ad Owners to, ' ^ 

TttB Owners *" ' 

A tbird group of black Tarmownef s *th^ has been hit 
dtsprpportlorrately hard jMlig the recent drop in black ^ 
landowners have been ^he part owners. Part owaers,. it will " 
■^be remember ed, are those operators who own a portio^n of 
the lar>d;.^ their farms, but lea^ the remainder. As Jabfe 
■ t*4b5V6'su8g^ted, part-owners tend to operate signiF^ 
, cantly morfe substantial £af.ms. As of 1969, for exarnple, 
' the average fanri of a black part owner jcont^med 12^.2 
a<^j^, compared*to the" much smaller 73.6 ^cres for full 
* ^j^btfriers, Nevertheless, as Table 10 demonstrates, the^ 
number of black part awners declines more sharpfy than ' 
Xthe number oi fuU. owners during th^ 1914-^969 period 
^^"jfc9.6t. percent vs.^ 56.9" percent)^ Curiously, moreover,, 
> m05*^!ttf this dfsproportronate lo5S occurred during the 



most recent five. year period, 1964-1969. As indicated in 
Table 10, the proportion of black part owners increased 
slowly but steadily between 1954 and 1964, from 2^.3 
percent to" 30.7 percent of all black landowners, ^but 
then' declined sharpfy to 22,5 percent between 1964 and 
196^. What seems to have happened is that black part 
owners who had been renting additional property in 
1964 lost their access to this property between 1964 and 
1969 and wel^ ^uced to farming onHr their own land. 
Whether this happened by choice, becaus«t,of l^ie change 
ing racral climate that strained black-white relations, or 
because of extraneous changes that gave the owilers of 
these additional Jands'an incentive 'to stop leasing them 
to black farmowners is unclear However, the fact that 
there was no corresponding dedme among white j>art" 
owners suggests that tKe last of tliese explanations is least 
likely." 



, Table 10 

'CHing«f1n Ihe Proportion of SUck P«rt Owners 
'fb All BUek Undowntrs, 1954-1969 ^ * 



IU4 



J969 



V 



^ diva* 



■ I96t-L969 



Bladt Part Owners, 
An Slack UndDwnei's 
P«rt Ihmcrs % of tDttf 



^^$7,118 
36,564 



125,831 
49,5^ 

/As Table 11 at^d Fig^jre 5 suggesT^morefever^^liis dis- 
propQfiiortately large cfi-op m the number loL^ck -p^rt* 
owners b^tweer* 1§64, was fairl/ .Widespread, 

though. It was tm^x extreme in Alabama, fi:T^h^utky, Mjs/ 
sissrppi,, Worjh^CafflflHna, South Carolina., Tennesseer a^d 
VirgHiia. Whatever ^the cause^ this developrfi&nf has sen' 



fS,42S 
^-30,352 



51757 
' 15,05! 
jS9,815 
22,5%^ 



. "24 3 
-S04 
-32.4 



ously uriderJTtiBe^ an irfij^ort^nt seg^^nt oi black land- 
^wriers in^lhe Soutir by depriving? thern of /ental land that 
was *appafentl^ important lo maintaif^tng, the economic 
M^abiliJV of f^rrti opf rations conducted on their ovpn land 
as well. ' > > 



Ch^n^^i fiOpeVro^'rtlon of Slaf k Paijt Owners 
■jo All BUck lM(o4ner<, bySt^ 14 Southern SUtes, 
V 1*4-1%9 



^V^- 



19S4 



Alabama ' 
Arltanm ' 
Florida 

Ceor^ia 

ft ' 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
-Mississippi 
Missouri 
North Can 
South Cafd 
Tennessee*^ ; 
i^was 
Virsirtia 

xTotil / 



10,398 
^,823 
2,383 
6.164^ 
' 1:718 
7,044 
fl,121 
542 
13,37'i 
10,947 
^4,454 
':9,B04 



-^^ : — ^ 

1969 , ij% cl^net 
^ ^964-i9S9 



J964 



77 



7,226 ^ 

3.013 

1,243 

4,450 

1,585 

3.8S4 

14,527 
358 
9,687 

. 7.514 
3,89a 
4,747 
^4.646 ■ 



' ■ -33.7% 

<^27 8 
'-^'7.7 

^ ■ ^339' 
-:i76 

• . '",51/ ^ 



^ 3,791 

,1,35s 
i;58^ 

. 520" 
1,59> 
' 4,687 
131 
«5I 
3,^26 
1,6t8 
yZM 
<2J68 
^5 

'^ 30,^52 , 



% ot Tot* I 



19«9 



1,740' 



973 

'^44" 
" 850 
2,305 , 

76 
2,58a 
1,919 

^92^" 
1,027-' 
1,290 ^ 

,12 

i 

15,050 1 



; 9644969 


1964 ■ 


1969 


-'54.1% 


34-8% 


24 1% 


-36,6 * 


28i . 


28.5 


^54.0 


,26.5* * 


23 3 


-38l6 


25.7 


21.9 * 


-531 


303 


' 15 4 


-46.6 


22.6 


21.9 


-50.8 


24.5 


'l5 9 


-41.9 


24 2 ; 


21 2 


-54.3 


42.3 


26.6 


-470 


'33.1 ' 


' 25.5 


-44.8 ' 


, 36.3 ♦ 


^^^9 


^56 7 


24 2 




-53J 1 


37.3 




-20 0 1 


18.1 


26,7 


-503% 1 


30,7% ' 


22.5% 




5. lrH;re«sed Ag^^Sfpijuctuf^ of Bl^k Tarmowners 

^ A final trend worth no Nng ^bout^black farrriownefs;ffas* 
been the steady fise m (hei^ age stricture. As Table \i iftcfi-.' 
cates, mofe'than h^f qt ^11 (jjack.ftilf-tiwners.were'over 
55 .years old as o^ 1964/aod th^s figure ros^ even fu *thef 

,by 1969: In fact, thrs table probabljf t/ntJerst^te^-tthe 
aging of the black farrpownmg pi&pujatjon tor'tw^ jTla-' 
soris; first; it reports only on ^^ommeraalVafmsrwhjch^i* 



Ji^here tlie younger black farmers *are likely to fye; and 
second, the 1969 figure are ava:ilable only for the Class 
1-5 commeroal tprms,^ ihvts omnting the equally numer- 
ous, tjut less profitable, Clasj 6 bperation^ which are less 
Jikely to be run' by younger btack farmers. Quite clearly^ 
blacks in the most productive age brackets— 35-54 years 
— are l«avinl^Jie land ^en more rapidly than black 
^ farmers as a whole. — ' 



■ Figtire 5 ' ' * 
Blacit Parf Owners as Proportion of all Black'Landctwriers 
tnJU Southern States, l^tl vs. 1969 ' 
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Black Partowners % of all 
8lack Landowners. 1%4 

■lack Partowners as % of all 
'tack Landowners, 1969 
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Table 12 



Change in the Age Structure oi Black Full Owners 
in the South. 1%4-1969 



1964* 



1969t> 





Number 


% 


Number 


^% 


Undtr 35 


999 - 


35 


515 


53 


35-54 


11.585 


402 


'3,489 


35.6 


55 and over 


16.237 


56.3 


5,788 


' "^59 1 


Total ^ 


Infill 


100.0% ' 


9,792 


100.0% 



'■Figures iof 1964 are for owners of Class 1 6 farms f 
^ "^Figures for 1969 are tot own«fS of CJasi 15 farms onty. 
t 

6, Conclusions 
I 

, Between 1954 and 1969, therefore, the population of 
black landowners ^r^ the South dropped dramaticallyH. and 
blacks iost control oi millions of acres o1 land r^presenl- 
ing^dec^des oi accuFnulated savrngs. This decline was 
particularly severe^ moreover, for the more marginal of 
black owners, those operating smaller, subsistence farms. 
The Dverair dechne of black, landuwnership thus paradox- 
ically left behind a somewhat strun^er base of black 
landowners, as siiown by tbe larger average acreage per 
farm and the higher proportion of commercial farmers. 
Nevertheless^ neither of ^hese "positive" consequences 
was sufficiently pronounced to overcome the historic 
disadvantages of black farmowners. What is mbren. Ihe 
disproportronately sharp drpf) in the number of black 
part owners between 1964 and 19f>9. and, the overall nse 
in the average age of' black farmowners throughout the 
period, raise additional questions alSout how secure even 
the remaining base of black-owned Uinci rs. 

From the point of vieW of using black-owned lar>d m 
a minority development strategy, however, what^js jm-^ 
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.portant about fhe, current. ba*ie of bLic4(-<>wne(l lund i*i 
not/oQlv it^ Mability- m supgor^m^ profitahV atiricijUiirat 
encfeavnrs but ^iKo iJs^potentui| as an eqiiilv base to gen- 
eral fc^pjtal tor riOf^-ti^D culture I purs^jits as well From 
ihis perspective', the ta^t^that mo^t black landowners op- 
orate ^xceedmgly small farms and are not j^nf^agcdin 

1 commercial agriculture is not necessarily the mo<it l(Pt- 
vant fact. long as these non-commercial *imall farmers 
have sufffciently lucrative ou't^iitie employment to enable 
them to ret^irrtille to their land What is more relevant. 
K first, the e^ftent to which black-owned land— commcr- 
cv.iUy farr^ied or not— is situated in Jocales experiencing 
risinj; property valups, second* the nature of the prcfper- 
tv^owning patterns among blacks — i c the secureness 6{ 
titles, the compactness and contiguousncss \of ptuceisi 

*and the djstnbution <5f ownership rights arrbng he^rs; 
.)nci thrrtiH the recent expenence of' black landl)wners in 
securing credit 

The fiVst *inci second of these issues cannqjt be treated 
mcaningfullv in a state-wide analysis of the sort pre- 
<tented here They will therefore be addreN*>ed m a subse-. 
quent report, and there they can be dealt with only 
parfjally because of the absence of comprehensive dara^ 
It IS possible here, however, to treat the third issue, the 
recenl experience of black landowners in generating cap- 
ital against the security reprosenicd by their lana. Al- 
though this expericacc may ^i^,; by itsolf, tell jus every- 
thing, we need to know about the potentiarfor u>ing 
black-owned land as an equity resource., it can at least 
give sonie^ indication of the extent to which, existing fi- 
nancial in^.tittitions have been wiflmg to ad^nce capital 
to bltick landowners^ and hence provide some insight 
mto the extent to which new credit facilities; would "be 
^needed to take full advantage of rhe etjttity leveraging 
power of black-owned land ' ^ 

TIk' data s^jinces available for thjs asses'^mc^nt are far 
from pcrfoctn h<jwevcr The^1%9 Census *of Agriculture 
did n<:>t collect comprehensive debt statistics byj^acc and 
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tenure group It d(d^ however, cf>lleci sLih<ilics on farm 
income, production expenses, and equipment value from 
which It IS possible to piece to^^eiher some valuable in- 
sights into the equiiv Icveraj^mj^' experience of black- 
owned land. But these, statistics were collected only tor 
CJass 1-^5 Partus, ihose w^th ^ales m excess or 52,300 
Since these are th^> only black-owned farms hkely to 
h«ve been able to support any. substantial debt, however, 
this restriction is ^npt^ that serious for the purposes at 
hand. What'^^is more, a detailed a<isessment of tho eco- 
nomic viabtfity oi black-owrK?d commercial farms is valu- 
able in its own right,, tor ihe li^jht it can shed on the 
staying power oi this crucial segment oi black farmown- 
ers. 

following seciion therefore^arrunes m det.iH the 
operations of black-owned CUss V5 fa^ms m 13 South- 
ern states. ^VOf mterest here are \\v6 general tssues first, 
giv^n the' Size of the plots avaiKible to them', to what ex- 
lent a/e (hes.e bliick-owned comn^erc^al farm<i viable agri- 
cultural enterpwses^, and seror^d, ro what extent 'have 
black tarmowners in these commercial cias<ies'<iucceeded 
in securmg credit to finance their operatKjns?^ 

. IlL [ Black-Owtted Commercial fjtms i Economic 
Characteristics and Caprtdl Leveraging Experience 

% Ett^nt and Distn*bution of Black-Owned ' . ^ 
Commercial Farms / ^ . 

As we have already noted, blacks are dispropor-' 
tionately uhder-repr**scnted among owners of commercui! 
farms in the South — a fact that flow<i directly from the 
small size of their holdmgs Thus, as Jable 13 rndicares, 
blacks* comprjse 6 3 percent of all farm landowners m 
the South, but only 5.0 percent of the landowners oper- 
ating "commercjal farms,**' and 3 3 percent of those op- 
erating Class 1-5 farnjs. In other words, only about 
17,000 of the 68,000 black landowners operated farms 
that. produced more than S2,500 worth of products for 
sale in 1%9, And almost one-fourth of these, as TaWe 14 
and Map 9 indicate, v^^ere located in North Carolina, 
where small tobacco farms still thrive. Even in North 
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Table 13 



Represent «tioii pf BUck L^idowners 
Among All L^ndownerf in Different Economic Classes, 
\ Southwide, 1%9 



owners 



AllUnd- 



AU Htm 
CooimrcM Farms 



iVrsi 



630.371 
I 514,776 



Blacks 
oT Total 

6.3% 

5,0 

3J 



Carohna, however, blact> comjirise a ^molk^r ^h,ue of 
the Clos^ 1-3 owners than ihev do or afl landowncrsn 
^\nd a tompariMjn of Map 10 with Map A ^h^lv^<i Hut ihis 
piittorn (^ true in^vot^oihej ^i,iie a^ ^'oW 

* [von amon^ C\jtb> 1-^ 
l>^at^^^) 

higher clas^o^ ana over-represenieu ui mt^ iuv\ur or 
A^ rjy*uru,(j demonstrates, except lor a minor van.itior 
Wusi \ir^inja, the propcJrtion oi bUck^ declinev as we 
ascend tlie scatq of farm operations m every state. 



. Table 14 " \ 

Black Farm Landowners Operating Cla« 1-S Farm*, 
by State, 14 Soothem States, 1969 



....^ . . . ow ner"Uperat*>n'. moroovor,, 

!>lat are pr(^p<>rt*onate/> undc*( rop^t>^en^o<f m rho 
higher clas^o^ and over-represen'leti ui tht^ luv\er ones. 
' ' ' ' — in 





% Number of 


As % ^ All 


Ai % <>t 






GlJCh Cl»!i 














-* Cn« 1-5 


in South 


in ST*t« 










Alabama 


1,098 




3^ 


Mansas * 


^ im 


59 


36 


Florida 




2 I 


19 


Georgia ' 


^ 1.576 


9.2 


47 


KentucltY 


500 


29 


09 r 


Louisiana 


' ' 851 


50 


53 


Mississippi 


2*400 


14 0 


100 


Mts^oon 


156 


OS 


0.2 


North Carolina 


4,152 


24 2 . 


81 


South Cafonnft 


1.648 


9 6. ■ 


113 


Tennessee 


' 914 


5,3, 


21 


Texas 




47 


OS 


Virjeinia 


. 1.715 .^ 




62 


West Virginia 


10 


0.1^ 


02 


Tout 


^17.191 


100^ 


3,3% 



2. Gross Saies and Investments jn Machinery 
and Equipment 

Given the relatively small inze of black-owned fdrm^, 
even m the Class 1-5 category,^ it naturally follows* that 
the average value of products sold per /arm by ttee op- 
erators wiU be <imafler than those for all owners of Class 
1-5 f*irms Table 15 confirms thts expectation by demon- 
strating (hat, with respect to Class 1-5 farms, the average- 
^>ale<i per farm of bl^ck full Qwners falh substantrally 
below the corre<iponding' figure^^r a// iuU owners'ioi 
every state, reachin*g as much as 60% of the overall fig-" 
urepniy m one state, Kentucky . 
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8bcl( Lindowners Opera tWig .Class 1^5 Farms as Percent of all Undownerf 
Operating CUss 1-5 Farms* by State, 1969 




'18. 



Bbck Full Owners 4S P^iCf 

Black Full Ovynef^ J 
as%of atrfull 
^ owr>ers inAarticular 
economic class ' 



WE^T VIRGINIA 




Figured ^ 

all full Owners in Class 1*5 F-arms. 1H9 



Black Fu^l 0\*vfi(*rs 
as % ot All full : 
Owners^ All rarrrn 



I eiack fuTN uwnets ab 
r % bi a\\ Fuir 
Owr^efS Opera 
Class 1*5 Farm^ 'J^ 





/ALABAMA 


']•' 


•; J 





ARKANSAS 



fLO(?IDA 



20 

10 
5k 



IV, 



CtORCfAr 



KENTUCKY 



^ LOUISIANA 




■MISSISSIPPI 




n mivV; 



Table 15 



Av«r4geV4lue of Products Sold by BUpk F^rmowners 
4n<l All Farmownm, Class 1-S F^Wis, 1%9 ' 



full Ownctt ' 



P«rt Owner V 







All 


aiitiis IS 

% 0f Air 




Ml 


% AM 


Alabama 


$9,043 


$2L530 


4io%' 


J 9.262 


$23,426 


39 5% 


Arkansas 


7.401 


2&.668 


2$ 8 


10,Z7Z 


.3J.349 


33 0 


Fltfida 


3.909 


42.426 


20 9 


10!623 


94.428 


n.2 


6«orgii 


9.797 


25.501 


38.4 




33.335 


37.3 


K«ntuc]c]r 


. 7,633 


9.9U 


79.0 


10.0^ 


^16,110 


.62 5 


8,173 


19.760 


413 


11,65$ 


28.736 


405 


iMisslsaippt 


.8.427 


19.452 


43.3 


7,921 


30.586 


258 


ftorthCarofffta ^ 


* im 


15,962 


48.1 




22.315^ 


43 5 


Swth Carolina. 


7.635^ 


'15,827 


48 2^ 


8.752 ■ 


' 27,233 


32.1 


' JWTWssae 


5,407 


9.72^ 


55.5 


8.533 


16.515 


5L6 


Texas 


8.302 


2j,718 


35 0 


10.682 


ai.l58 


342 


Virginia 


6711 


13.248 


50 6 


9.993 


25^222 


39 6 




5.667 


n.927 


.47.5- 


8,000 


J7.B63 


44 7 










* 
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» 'By the same iok(*n/ it is npi surprising loar^ l^^aP 
when we coiTj^ute gross tarrft ptQi\i. by ^addin^ gross 
sales to governmeni farm incornc and siimraciint* pro- 
dat tmn'expenses/ the fesaijfs show black -owners o^^ pass 
1-5'farms well behind all Cfass^1-5 ifarmowners vh pfoi- 
its*|K^f ^arm Indeed. ^as Tablo"^ shows, m oWy^ or^e 
Slate [Ke/>tuc^) does the avera^ profit per f^rm. of 
black full owners even approach $>,500. while for atl full 
owners; the average profit per, faVtn exceod^f $i*?500 m all ^ 
but ihreo^cases ITennessee,, Virginia, and West Virginia)^ 
^od m none of ihe^e doesi^it falLbelow^he figure for 
black full ownefs, fSoe Figure 7.) — — " ^ 

Because of this smaller scale and rpore limKed gross 
profit, black farmowners have been ^t % disadvan1a(je'itt 
pariicipatini? in the massiv^ terhnoloj^ical innovations 
thai have affected" Southern agriculluro^inc^World War 
IL As one student of the Subject has noted: 

Because of thcjr lirruted incomeSi educatjon,^ farm 
siz(%and access toiyredu, tlfe Negro farmers' iU^'lity 
Xo ad|ust to icchnoldf^tv^ market changes bas^^ 
beon markedly different from tf^at oV whiu*^- tjio av* 
erage siz^ c^f farms operated" by Negroes is onje- 
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fourth the average size of farm^ operated by whites; 
and Negroes have less fivestocic, crop yield per acre, 
and machinery per farm and are much more de- 
pendent on cotton and tobacco, which are hardest 
hitty technological changes and federal agricultural 



Table 17 seems to document thjs observatjon by* showing 
that the average value oi machinery and farm equipment 
per farm is substantially lower for black full and part 
owners than for all full and part owners oTCIass 1-5 
farms in every Southern state. 



Table 16 

tnCOfne and Expenses P«r Fanp of BUdc Full Ownm 
and All Full Owners, by SUte, Class 1-5 Farms, 1%9 



BiKit full Omtn 



All Full Owi9f» 





I 


2 

Inconw 
■ frD«i 


3 * 
J^odoclion 
Eiptnin 

^— 


A 

Profit 
P«r faint 


5 

V^M of 
ftfoducu 
/Soifd 


6 

Gw't" 


ProdAitlon 


s 

GroM 
Profit 
Ptr • 
farm 


GfOu 
Profit 
" %c 
AM 

(4 --a 


Al«b«nta 


' $9,043 




$6,889 


$3,226 


$21,530 


tl,3l7 


$18,462 


K385^ 


73.5 


Arkansas 


;,4oi 


U18 


6,10^ 


2,611 ' 


25>668 


' 1,715 


.21,948 


5,438 


48.0 


florid* 


S.909 


937 


6,673 ^ 


3,173 


42,426 


1J59 


36,961 


6,824 


46,5 


* Ceoftia 




971 


8,182 


2,586 


25,501 


1,611 


21,962 


5,150 


50.2 


Kerttucky 


- 7.S33 


. 7io 


5458 


3,455 


9,911 


' 866 


6,772 


4,005 


863 


Louisiana 


' .8.173" 


m 


6(508 


2,595 


19,760 


2,725 


16,647 


5,838 
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Figure? 

Gross Profits Per Farm for Black Full Owi>ers 
and alfFuirOwnersCta^s 1-5 Farms, 1%9 
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3. Per Acre Pirofits and Inve^tmenlsr 
A Paradox * - . 

Impressive as" these figures on safes, gross- prafit.^ and 
machinery inveslments per farm ^are.^ however.^ ihey tell 
only* part of the st^ry' Whatsis more, to the extent 
that they suggest that black farm owners, h^ye been tneffi- 
cient or have been^nsucce^Jul in securing loans to pur- 
chase machinery, th^orego^ng figures are actually mfs- 
teadingt For, when we carry the analyses one step 
beyopd where the conventional literature typical^^ lakes 
it, ^nd constder gross profits and mvestrnenis on -a pe/ 
acre-^instead 'of a per /a/m— basi^, some fascinating'facts 
emerge. (See Figure 8) 

In the first place, when we adjust tor Hze of f^rm, it 
turjis out that black full owners operatinjj.Class 1-5 farms 
have n substantially ibetter profit performance than 
^ coni()arabie white full owners. As Table 16 and Figure 9 



jndicate.^ in 8 oTthe 13 'states for w^ich data are avail- 
able; the average gross profits per acre were quite a bit 
higher on black-owned Class 1-5 farms than on all such 
farms., and m 4 of the remaining five states the per acre 
profit figures were almost identical - ' 

Several factors seem to account for thrs ger^eraljy su- 
perior per acre 'profit performance of btack commercial 
' farmowners The first' is the greater intensity with which, 
'^ihe black owners work their land. As Table 19 shows,, in 
every state but Vitgmr^ black farmowners ^devoted a 
higher proportion of their land to crops than did all full 
owners, usually by a substantial margin This m^ans that 
proportionately mor^ acrds of bl^k-owned farms are 
productive than is the case for^ all ,farr*^. ^s a results, 
when the average total income per farm is divided by 
'the average total numfier of acres per farm for black 
Owners, the result is higher than \% the case for all farm- 
owners.* 
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Figure 9 

Gross Profit Per Acre for Slack Full Owners ancf all Full Owners* 
Class 1-5 Farms. 1969 




. A secor)d reasor) ior the relatively hif>her per acre 
gross profits Bi black owners of Class 1-5 farms *s the 
somewhat higher beriefits they receive per acr^e ^^om 
goverr)mer)t farm programs. As Tabfe 1ft showed,, black 
fufl owners received larger beriefits from governmemt 
programs per ^cre oi farm farid *n 7 of the 13 states 
These "receipts boosted the mcome of'bJack owners be- 
yond vyhat they would otherwise have been, and 'thus 
added to profits. A third reason for th^ belter profit pic- 
4yfe of these black full owners, finally, was the fact that 



they kept their ratio of production expenses to sales in- 
come below that of whites, most probably by relying 
nniore hea^^tly on their owJi labor and mirimiizing the use 
of chemicals and fertilizers. (See Tabtp 18). Whether this 
practice wa&-the resiull of ^ree choice, the unavailability 
of operating capital, or limited access to production 
Credit IS impossible lo say on the basis" of the available 
data But it is clear that, by keepinf^ down costs/ this 
practice augmented profits per acre for'black owners. 
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Table 19 

Ufkl in H»rvestc<t Cropland a« a P^rcenVige of Alt Un4^ 
In Farms^f Black Fall Owners And All Full Own€rs> by State,. 
. ' Claw 1-S Farm*, 1%9 
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If the lower per 


acre production expenses of black full 



owners suggest a possible lack of access to xredl^l 
sources, however,^ the figures on investment in machin- 



ery and equipMntnt show |ust the opposite. For, when we 
cSntrpI for thef size of farms (as we did m the case of 
gros^f profits!,, Xe discover that bl^ck full owners of Class 
1-5 farms substantially outperformed white fulj/owners 
in terms of rrpchinery and equipment ^xcha^. Indeed, 
as Table 20 dnd Figure 10 show, the value of machinery 
and equjpm^t per acre on b/acfc-owned Class 1-5 farms 
exceeded the value on Mil such farms by a substantial 
margin in every state. This pattern is understandable 
given the "lumpiness"' of equipment purchases, i.e. the 
fact that such purchases cannot be made in liny incre- 
ments but'musi be made in large chunks,, frequently 
larger than are absolutely necessary for the scale of op- 
eration From the point of view of a possible land*based 

, minority development strategy,, however, this finding has 
immense ^rgnifrcance. In partrcufar,^ it suggest? that the 
conventtonai wisdom about the inability of black farm- 
owners t6 secure credtt against the security of their land 
may need to be revised Since equipment investment 
are typically made on credit,, the clata reported here sug- 
gest that the average acre of black-owned land is ac- 

-tually supportmg more debt than is the average acre of 
white-owned land. While these figures apply to only one 
possible type^of debt, they nevertheless go som^. dis-; 
tance in establishing the capitaj leveraging power of 
black-owned land,, and thus m establishing the feasibility 

,of utilizing this land as an equity resource in a broader^ 
development strategy. 
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Average Value of Machinery and Farm Equipment 
Per Acre for Thirteen Southern States, 
Class 1-5 Farms, 1969 
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4- Expuinmg the Paradox of [and Loss Despite 
Hightr Profits and Tnyestments pe^Acre 

OelDite the superior per acre* profit and mvesiment 
performamce oi black owners Just cited, however, black 
fuH owners, even those operatmg Class. f-S f^/ms,^ have 
been leasJing agriculture at a rapjd^Vate'and sur^endenng 
their land. What are the reasons tor ihjs paradox^ And 
what do they (mply about the feasibility of a land-based 
mmority development strategy in the South^ 

The evidence already ciied suggests three explanations. 
The first flows directly from the data on cropland har- 
vesied reported in Table 19* If black ^ull owners owned 
"better" '^farms, i,e farms with less wasteland or other 
unuseable area, tt wou^d be possible lo interpret the 
higher proportions of harvested cropland in black-owned 
fanns an unmitigated economic ^^enefrt. Bist,^ there ts 
little basis for believing that black-owned farms are 
really "better" m this sense. To the contrary, blacks in 
the rural South have histortcally been restricted in their 
purchases to the less desirable, rnargmal lands— typical ly 
in the hillier regions. The figures reported in Table 19 
thus probably reflect less an effort to capitalize on the 
value of superior land than a desperate effort t<^ ^^urvive 
some serious economic pressures by wo'rkmg marginal 
lands more intensely The unfortunate result, however,^ i^^ 
to limit the flexibility of black owners, in following soil 
conservation practices, such as allowing a share of their 
land to remain idle. Coupled with what Table 19 above 
suggested about the lower per acre expenditures on fer- 
tilizers and other agricultural chemicals by black owners^ 
the most plausible inference is that black^owners are 
bemg forced to wear out their land more rapidly than all 
owners in order to survive economically. In other words., 
short run sun^ival needs are necessitating farmmg prac- 
tices that are destructive of long-run farm viabiliry. 

A second explanation of the ct^ntinued cieparture of 
black fannlj^ners despite relatively high per acre profits 
grows out of the investment figure,s reported m Table 20 
Because of"the lumpmess of machinery and^Qquipment 



inveMments and the relatively small size of black-owned 
farms, black commercial farmowners have been able to 
participate in the recent technological changes only by 
encumbering each acre^ of their land with larger debts 
ihan *s the case for white owners while this pattern 
suggests thai capital sources are witling w extend loan^l 
on the security ot black-owned land, it also means thai 
black' landowners are having lo expoi»e themselves to 
greater risks of default in order to funciion a* commercial 
farmers These r^ks are esp^ci^lly senous m view of the 
fact that the small size of black-owned farms limits the 
efficiency with which the equipment can be used.. What 
ihi^^ suggests ^1^ that the real problem for black farm- 
owners in the South may not be lack of access to credit 
sources— as the popular wisdom holds— but just th^, 
opposite- over-capitalization of the land resulting from 
investments m technological Innovations beyond what 
each acre of land can profitably support. The unfortunate 
consequences are recorded in the persistent foreclosures 
on black-owned land thai have become distressingly 
commonplace in recent years/ 

One way to deal with this problem would be to pool 
machinery investments among, black landowners anfl 
thus improve the efficiency of its use ahd the acreage 
supporting If Butj another way would be to channel the 
capital leverag^by black-ownbd land mio entirely dif- 
ferent productive uses. Whether the credit sources ex- 
tending capital for farm machinery purchases would do 
the same for alternative us^ is admittedly problematic 
But the machinery investment data at [easi demonstrate 
that some capital sources have enough confidence in the 
value of bfack-owned land to extend substantial credit 
on it The task now may be to discover alternative credi- 
tors willing to extend the saoie credit, but for more pro- 
ductive/ non-agricuOviral uses 

A third explanation yf the continued decline of blacl^ 
owned land despite theyhigher per acre gross profits hes 
in the age structure of th^ black landownmg population. 
More than 80 percept of the^lack owners of Class 1-5 
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farms 4fe over 45 years of age, and close to 60 percent 
are bv^r 55 years old (See Table 21). |n other words.; 
there iittle evidence of replenishment oi the ranks of 
blacK^ firmowners by younger persons To the contrary, 
the pattern seems to be for land to ie^^ve/black hands 
once , the 1930's generation grows too old to farm K^- Evj- 
dentlis younger blacks, once they move tg the city, lose 
interest in the small homesteads their parents and grand- 
parents managed to acquire m^the previous century. In 
many cases, they a^(r^ to partition [sales without taking 
full advantage of the rise in land values that has oc- 
curred, thus squandering an important mmority develop- 



ment resource While ihis same prt^es^' ts underway 
amon^5 whites as well, it i^ partictilarlv *.ignjfica^^ for 
Southern blacks since land has histancallv b^en the only 
capital resource xbQy have controlled As land values m 
the South increase m response to incrcasmtJ urbanisa- 
tion, the Opportunities to build upon even the remaining 
black-owned land resources ^rOw apace Yet the exist- 
ing AQ^e structure of the current black landowners sug-* 
gests that further liquidation of these resources is stilt 
the most hkely outcome, barring some dramatic govern- 
mental intervention or a concerted publicity effort aimed 
at the heirs of the current b!^ck landholders. * 
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Condtisk>r»s and Implications 4) 

A variety of conclusions emerge ffom' the foregoing 
lan^/y^is of black landholding patterns tn the South. 
iApong ihe most salienl are these; 

1) BJacks in ihe southern states stiff controJ substantia* 
amounts of fand, despite the sharp reductions that 
have occurred Over the past several decades. A 

y conservatjve estimate would put the value of this 
land at close to $1 billion. 

2) From the data on investment in machinery and 
equipment, it seems clear that this bfack-owned 

. , land has enough intrinsic value to convince lending 
sources to extend credit on it — as much as. or 
^ more so, than on comparable white-owned land. 
I Hence there is reason to have some confidence *n 
the potential for a land-based minority develop- 
^ ment strategy^ even refying on local capital sources, 

3J Etecause of the small size of black-owned parcels, 
commercial agricultural enterprises of the sort cur* 
rently operated are not likely to provide a'suffi- 
crentfy large return to allow blacks to hold, on to SJ 
this land over the long run. Nevertheless, public 
* policy could remedy this situation in pafl— by en- 

couraging the pooling of machinery investments 
and providing additional benefits to encourage soil 
conservation^ for example. Black farmown^rs are al- 
^ready doing exceptionally well in adapting to the 
difficult economic forces affecting them. Given the 
Size of their operations, however,^ the situation they 
face IS likely to grow increasingly critical m the ab- 
^ ^ sence of actions that go^beyond what the individ- 
i^af black farmer can accomplish on his owa 



Since well over half of all black landowners are' 
not engaged in commercial agriculture but are op- 
erating part-time or retirerrier^t farms, a strategy 
aimed at improving agricultural profitability alone 
IS not likely to be sufficient. Indeed/ so long as 
agriculture is consi(Jered the only possible produc- 
tive use of land, blacks are likely to continue to 
Jose it at a rapid rate Bu( many blacks Jn the South 
^whether engaged in commercial farming or not^ 
Own land that «s increasingly valuable fbr non- 
agricultural ^purposes, because of rapid urbamza- 
tion. improved transport^on. and expanded 
i industrialization. What is needed from the point of 
view of minority development is a corKerted effort 
to identify areas of greatest piatenti^Mor blackjand- 
awners, to make black landowners aware of the 
capital leveraging Tpo we r of their la^id^ arid to 
derwrite capital formation activities secured by this 
land through loan guarantees and interest subsi- 
dies. ^ " . 

Perhap^ most importantly,^ any effort to take advan- 
tage of the unique resource represented by 
black-Owned iand in the South must be imple- 
mented quickly; for (his resource ^s disappearing at 
an ama^ii^^y rapid pace. At the very least, a 
short-run emergency effort aimed simply at stem- 
ming the loss of this resource should be under- 
taken at once.^Otherwise^ there will be no founda- 
tioni ifeft f^ a land-based^ minority development 
strategy rn the South by the time such a strategy is 
put into operation. 
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Footnotes 

'Missouri was' omitted from th*s analysis because the 
. number ot black-bwned Class 1-5 farms m thjs state was 
" too small to be reported in the Census data. 

F Ray Marshall, '"Some Rural Economic Development 
Problems m the South/", ^''oceec/rr}^,'^ the *Amer/can 
Economic As^oaaiion,^ IW (May,^ 1972), p. 205. , 

*To see this more clearly,, assume that m a partjcular 
stale the average black-owned Class 1-5 farm is 50 acres 
Jn size and llie average Qass 1-5 farm of all full owners 
I*! 100 acres If the average black owner devotes 50 per- 
cent of his acreage to crops (i.e. 25 acres) and earns $4 
in gross profit from each of these acres of cropland/ his 
overall gross jncome |pr farm will be $100,, or $2.00 per 
acre If the average whrte owner devotes only 40r percent 
of his acreage to cropland (i.e. 40 acres) and earns ihe 
same $4.00 in^ross profit from each of ihase acres of 
cropland harvested, h*s overall, gross profit per farm will 
be $160,^ or only 51.60 poracre of farmiand. 

* For data on foreclosures on blaci<-owned land,, see- 
Black Economic Research Center, Only Six Mtfhon Acfe%,^ 
passjm. * ^ 
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IntroductEor) 

^ in ^dprsing a strategy of "expanded ownership" as the 

rpechanism to prottioJle minority business development 
af]wJ retieve poverty in the 1970s and beyond/*^ the Presi- 
dents Advisory Council on Minority Enterprise was'affirm- 
ing a lorig-standing tenet of American trad|l»on- the notion 
that frpedom and opportun^ty depend critically ori*lhe^ 
ownership of property/ "^fie Founding Fathers, who drew 
heavily on social contract theorist* like Johniocke^yiewed^ 
widespread property ownership as a crucial guarantee of 



QuBition and ownership on behaviof.^' * And this^ts espe- 
cially l^ue witb regard, to thg^resumed contnbution ex- 
■panded ownership programs can "malce to a'nti-ppverty 
and minority business development efforts! For the most 
'part, such efforts \n the Unjted States have focused pri- 
marily on the provisior) of services rather than orv^ccess to 
ecfiiity owJiership. Consequently, ther^ have been pre- 
cious few opportunities to evaluate ihh virtues of an ex- 
panded ownership approach to *tbese problems. What 
few programs of this soft have been undertaken, m<i>reV 
over, have either n^er been e'7aluated or have beeit 
republican government. In jhe Homestead Act ^'gned evaluations so limited tn their time perspec- 
Presldent Uncolifin 1862, moreover, this view received tan- 



gible expression, as the federal government, for the first 
time, became an active promoter of widespread propeVty 
ownership by making vast tracts of federal land available to 
Homesteaders in low-cost, 160-acre plots. "Instead of ba- 
ronial possessions]* let us facilitate the increase of inde- 
pendent homesteads,'* npted Congressman William 
Steele HolAian in explaining tbe rationale behind the act: 

Let us keep the plow in the hands of the owner. 

Every home that is establist^pd, the mdepend^nt 

possestfor^ of which cultivates his own freehold, js 
' 'establishing a new republic within tke old, and add- 
' ing a new and strong pillar to the ecflfice of the 

state.' i 

A hundred years later, a similar^set of notions resurfaced 
among activists in the civil rights movement, who called 
fpf e^orts to expand minority control over economif and 
potjtipal resources as a way to promote blach/pride, self- 
-respect, independence and economic prqgr^s.^ , 

F^r all the attention it has received, however, the pre- 
kymed link between property ownerthrp and economic 
^pporturiity remains laiTgefy*tjnverifi* rn ^y systematic 
empirical sense^ As the authors of a recent monograph 
on "expanded ownersliip" concede, ' there is exceedingly 
little direct investigatron of the function of property ac- 
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tive thn^-^gftm^"g ^H**^"- pi*-'!"^*^ rhtf^ir rpai-imp:frts h^s 

been virtually impossible/'- As a result, there is littfe em- 
pincal evidence on which to choose between the "ex-, 
paraded ownership" approach and the welfare aproach 
to the problems, of poverty and inadequate minority 
business development. What is desperately needed, 
therefore,, is systematic evaluative researcfi to assess ^ffc 
long-term otjtcomeXof the ie.w expanded ownership-type 
experiments that hai^e been undertaken. 

It |S the purpose of this report to (present just such an> 
evaluation, focusing on an ipnovatiye Depressfon-era e** 
penment. called the resettlement program. As a t^tj>f 
the "expanded ownership*' approach, this program has 
several unique advantages. In the first place, the re;settle- 
ment program.provided access to whatj* st^H the clear- 
est and most basic of equity resources, and the one that 
remains probably the largest single equity resource in the 
-ttands of minority groups today: natijely, l^ind: Under the^ 
program, which was faunched in the mid-1930s, the fed- 
eral government acquired some 2 million acresf^f land 
in approximately 200 locales accoss the country, resetjied. 
approximately 10,00<Lfarm tenant families on this land, in 
farm or farm-and-factory communities, and then eventu- 
ally sold the land to these families on long-term,'Jo^y-in- 
terest lo^*v The program thus differed from most of the 
welfare programs of ^he day by providTri^n opportunity 
for the rural poor to'' acquire property ai>d tKus- escape 
the debilitating dependency of the sharecrqp system. 



^, In ihe second place, the resettlement program oc- 
' cutted long enough ago to permit its long^Merm conse- 
quences to be visible. Launched in 1934 under the aus- 
, pices of the Division of ^Subsjstence^^Homesteads oi the 
^l^partrtjent of Interior and then picked up m succession 

* by'ttie Federal Emergency Relief Administration, the Re- - 
settlerJient'Adnfiinistration, and the Farm Security Admin- 

- tstratlon, the resettlement program was in operation untij^ 
1943f when most, of the land was sold to participants. 
From that point until we undertc^ok Qur evaluation m 
197X of-tWrty years, or about a generation elapsed^* 

* cptainly enough, time for the real impact of the program 
to become apparent^ Since the major benefit , provided 
by the program- was access to landownership. moreover, 

^^some of the typical dilemmas frustrating long-term evalu- 
a tive research were avoided. Land leaves behind a per^a- 

* nent record in the form of deed and mortgage files regis- 
;tered^in local county courthouses. It was thus possible to 
trace what happ^^ted to-'lh^roject land from th^ time iL 
was first transferred to prcf^ect participants down to, the 
pre;jer)t, something that it is impos^ble to do ftjr educa* 
tton or nr^anpower or scycia^ programs. 

In the third place, the resettlement program is an iBeal 
test of the ''expand^ ownershij) apprqach'^ to imnority 
.enterprise pblicyhecause it involved the minority poor-h 
indeed 'probajjl^ the rngst seriously jrhpovenshed ^any^" 
dependehl;, of all *the minority pqpr; the Repression* 
strudM^uthern, riHal, black tenantry. Of the ^4\ agnj;^ , 
^cultunr resettlement projects undertaken between 1934 

* an4 t94S, 13 vye^ reserved exclusively for blacksJarid an 
ad^Ttional 19 "scattered fa rm"" projects involved substan- - 

.^tiaf numbers of blacks, thus redeemmg. albeit on a mea- 
^"ger scate, the. Recopstruction dream of iorxyaqres and a 
rriule" fay ilistrlbutTng approximately 1 70.000"' acres of 
l^d on quife'favot^le tercns to afaout 2,300 falack ten- 
^ ant fanJilLes.* C^&pite its. pitifully small size in compari* 
son to' the scope of the problem it J^as, addressing, here^ 
was a bold experimentjm social reform, a fastfnating al* 
ternative to^e pufaEic relief mpde of assistance to^the 
''.^>oor. , ; - _ \ . * 

I^Wily* because it afforded popT^hlt^s as Veil a^/ 
po<f^blacks the^ opportunity tct agqOireiand at the same/ 
time and Under similar circunrfstancesr^metimes eveo In 
/the same.counT^ the resettlement program provides a 
"^'unique 'experimerHal situation lo assess th^ impact of ra- 
cial discrimination on the success^ of e?cpanded owner- 
ship prograrns/ ^ ^ ^ 

Despite the impptfance of ^be resettlement experience, 
lu^^yen'its consequence? — positive o? riega'tive^have 
ncvj*jf ^>een charted. Lite so many^, governmental pro- 
gramSf expenlt^ental antr non-experimental alike, all we 
l^alty kriow about th^ resettlement program was that it 
^ existed. Whether it vtfas more or less, costly th^n tradi- 
jLonal relief, whether U produced benefits, that justified 
its costs,^ whether its fong-term e/fects differed froiTiV its 
apparent shdrt-jermjmpacts wj^re all questior^s that hajj 
hardly b4en raised, let alone ^ysterji^ttcally answered, 
when vtfaf*time priessdres and Cbn^res&ional dopfats led p 



to the termination of the program in 1943 "At spme fu- 
ture date./' reported a Harvard economjst to War Food 
AdministraVoiL Chester C. Davis, at the time,, "it will be 
highly desirable to have a review and analysis made of 
th(5 whole tjndertaking tot^see what ^as really accom- 
plished and wha( lessons can be derived from the 
experiments. ^' Vet,, some twen^'five*years later,, histo- 
nan Sydney Baldwin was still bewailing the absence 
ariy systematic evalttation of the "important resettlement 
experience. Noted Baldwin: 
' Since men are fiox guinea pigs and society is not a 
laboratory, students of politics and pubfrc admints- 
tration are generally d^ni^d the'benefit of cpntiolled 
expenmentation. Vet, ih^ resettlement administration 
did 'offer a unique experimental opportunity whosj 
lesions have not yet, a generation later, been fully 
evaluated^ let alone applied/ 
Th? presenj^Jnquiry if^tended to fill thts gap by ex- 
ammrng th^ Igng-term tmpact-'^f the resettlement pro- 
gram on the black" tenant farmers yvho* constituted its 
most needy aq^ disadvantaged partic^rpants. In the proc- 
,ess.. ir s^ks to contnbute some empirical substance to^ 
the debate tiver the relative ments^ of the expanded 
^ ownership'and traditional welfare approaches to eradi* 
jc^ting poverty and fostering minority enterpnse develop* 
ment. To do so. the drscussron^alls into four basic parts. 
Part I descnbes.the overall character and structure of the 
,w>ett1ement program in somewhat greater detail so that 
th^/^neral contours of this pr9gtam will be clear. Fajt II 
then details the evaluation desrgKyi^ployed to assess the 
[on^-term impacts of this program, including the aiteria 
of success, the prograrn impact measures, and the 
method for differentiating between program-related and 
noncprogram*relal€d effects, fart III presents the^results 
that were generated fnom .the^^apphcation of this "design.^ 
In-a conclusion, finally^ we assess the program's benefits^ 
against its costs and cfraw' some general conclusions 
about the utility of the expanded ownership concepT x^f 
minonty development policy and about the conduct of 
longiiudinal policy evaluations. 

I. The Resettlement Program: An Overview 

In order to evaluate the resettlement program, it is 
necessaiy to be clear at the outset about how it oper* 
ated. "This IS especially important since-the resettleme/it^ 
program Avas really not one progiim but four differerit 
ones, initiated by four different agencies under a succes-' 
sion of executive orders and legislative mandates. The 
first of these was the -SlJbsistence Hon^esteads program 
autKoriied by the Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 and 
administered originally ,by the. Department of the Inte- 
rior. The mam thrust of the Subsistence Homesteads pro- 
gram was to relocate urban industrial v^rkers in fovern- 
fffljnt-owned new com/nunities where they could operate 
small Subsistence farm^while holding mdustnal jobs ih 
^irofect factories. Although primanly aimed at the urt^n 
unen^ployed. and therefore not of central concern to the 
primary (ocus . of this report the 26 comrrlunities' 



launched under the Subsistence, Homesteads program 
nevertheless embodied many oi ihe key features that ap- 
peared in various forms m the later resettlement experi- * 
^«nts: a preference for sel(-help jpproacbes let relief, an 
e^rt to reconstitute basic economic relationt^^ a touch 
of agrarian ^bmanticism^ and a strong eniphasts on 
colfective, or community, valges.* 

The second agency to enter the field of community 
buildtng and expanded ownership was the Federal Emer^. 
gency Relief Adrfiinistration (FERAJ. the agency created in 

^1933 to administer the federal emergency relief grants to 
the states. Under the direction of relief administrator 
flarry Hopkins, the fERA established a Division of Rural 
Rehabilitation and Stranded Populations in 1934 and 
launched a r^jral relief program designed, in Hopkm' 
words, to "make it possible^'for destitute persons eligible 
for relief in such areas to su^in themselves through 
jheir own efforts/''^* Three sp^Wfic programs were un- 
dcArtaken to implement this goal, first- a^program of ire-* 
habilitation" loans providing low-cost credit for farmers 
at^ady on productive laj;»d^ second,, a land retirement 
program designed to take submargrnal land out of agri- 
cultural production permanently through government 
purchase and conversion, and tliifd, 4 community pro^ 
gram designed to ho'use stranded or displaced rural fami- 
lies in r^jraNindushial settings similar to those envisioned 
tn the Subsistence Homesteads program."* 

Early in 1935, however, the, FERA rural program^; as 
weH as the SubsisterKe Homesteads, were transferred to 
a oevi agency, the Resettlement Administration, created 
in Apr*l 1935 by an- Executive Order granting it broad au- 
thority to use relief funds to resettle destitute, low-iq* 
come families and help the rural poor through loans and 
grants for land, equipment and livestock purchase^ The 
creation of the Resettlement Administration grew out of 
the fifilure of the ^agricultural adjustment programs 

vlaunched in 1933 to help the immense, desperately im- 
poverished ruraKtenant and farm labor classes^ especially 
fn the Southr The acreage reduction program authorized 

binder the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 had. m 
fact; intensified ^the suffering of tiiis rural underclass By 
reducing the cultivated acreage, the A.A,A. program dis- 
placed thousands of tenants wuhout making provision 
for replacement^ income. Although tenants were sup- 
posed to receive a share of the crop support payments 
paid as part of the acreage leduction programs, in. prac- 
tice they rarely did since the landlords typically domr 
nated the local committees set up to administer tf*e pro- 
gram, tn ^addition, small farmownecs 'were frequt^ntly 
Unable to take enough 1an£ij:)ut of production to benefit 

- from the program.*^ As ar conwq^ence^ instead of the one 
million farm families tfiat were on^elief when Ffaylklin D 
Roosevelt bfcame President in"1933, the number stood at 
2Va milJior) by1935/' 

This Situation was particularly critical m the South, and 
especiatly so among blacks. Of ttie almost IV2 million 
bfack farm operators in the South m^ 1930,^ 77 percent 



Qwned no land and worked as tenants, ^harecrpppers^ or 
farm laborers. R#search in 1932 showed that incomes of 
$100 per year were not uncommon /or the black tenant 
and fa/m laborer populations,, and recorded a srim pic- 
ture of itl-he^lth^, poor nutntiorv and grossly inadequate 
housing that only worsened av tR^ depression wore on." 

Under the .direction of bram-tr^jster Rexford Tugwell, 
the Resettlement Administration undettook what it con- 
sidered to be a basic attack on the underlying causes of 
persistent rural poverty, focusing especially on the rural 
underclass untouched by the other Agriculture Depart- 
ment programs Tugwell's goals for his new agency were 
grandiose,, calling for a planned reorganization of the 
Nation's agricultural land resources, beginning wi^h gov- 
ernment purchase of 10 million acres of submarginat 
land and Ae resetileqjent of 20,000 uprooted farm fami- 
lies in new rural or suburban communities. These com- 
munities, m Tugwell's vision, would be models j^r^- 
phisticated planning and incubators for a new spirit of 
conrmiunity and co6per^on.." Practical* ConsideratiQlSs 
scaled down this vision considerably^ however, and 'the 
main thrust of the rX effort throughout ,1935 aod 1936 
watmjts "rural rehabilitation" program, a program*that 
provided low-cost loans to poor farm families already in 
possession of land for production expenses, equipment 
purchase, home irfiprovements, and the creation of co* 
operative enterprises. *^ Yet, the .Resettlement Administra- 
tion did substantial ly^^enlarge the ex^yided ownership 
experiments as welL fn fact, it was ddring the Resettle- 
ment Administration "era that these experiments" got 
under way in earnest. Approximately B2 "scattered farm 
projects'' were inaugurated by the Resettlement Adminis* 
trahon m 1936 and 1937, Under these projects, local Re- 
^ettlemeht Administration officials would purchase nu- 
. merous small farms in an area, resettle tenants on these 
farms under long-term lease- pure base agreeif^ents. pro- 
vide rehabilitation loaTis to the settlers, and offer lechni* 
cal assistance and other forms of aid. In addition to 
, these scattered-farm projects, moreover,, the Resettlement 
Administration assumed responsibility for 59 commuhity 
projects bequeathed to it by the FERA and the Division 
of Subsistence Homesteads and proceeded to launch ^7 
new community projects of its^own, 32 of them rural-ag- 
ricultural communities/' 

From the.pomt of vievybf our inquiry here, these lat- 
ter prpiects^re of greatest interest. Tl)^ typical pa^em 
was for Resettlement Administration regional office per* 
^nnel to identify suitably fertile land located in areas of 
^ greatest need and available at reasonable cost. Because 
ntimerous Southern plantations had gone into foreclosure 
during the Depression, locating adequate land was not a 
problem. Once local approval was secured and the land" 
purchased, a community manager was designated and 
work undertaken to subd'ivide the laad into 40 tracts of 
40 to '100 acres each and to construct homes and o^iM- 
* buildings — typically a barn, a smoke house and a pnv^. 
The selettioo^of^ettlers was the responsibility of RA social 



^rkert, who usually gave preference to tenants already . 
"on the land, and who require^'that settlers, have farmmg , 
exptiience buttle unable to borrow sufficient funcls,Jrom 
alternative sources: Without exception, the RA adhered to 
existing racial normsi in its family selection ^[Dractices. A)-; 
though several projects were "jntegrated," what this nteant- 
In practice was that separate white and black commiinitjei> 
were organized simultaneously on separate tracts wjthm 
the saitte county. For the most part, Hbwever, profits 
wete either alj white or all black, 

/roject sattlers were required to sjgn lease-ptjrchase > 
agreements providing an. option jo buy the unit After a 
five-year tr)aE rental penod. The general plan was to 
offer successful participants 40^year mortgages at 3 per* 
cent interest at the end of the trial penmi. In the mean- 
time, the Resettlement Administration collected 'rent 
the> land and RA local offjciaU^ wt>rked "with the particj- 
panjs in developing detailed farm and hop^e plans. These 
*plans outlined ^hat crpps^-^ere jo be„ planted, the num- 
"ber and type of livestock' to be raised^ the^creage to be 
Cultivated, and^s9 on Demonstration agents or home 
economists i^ycf'rked with the project women, teaching 
carming arvd food processing, with the pressure cooker k 
key element. Jn addition, the government constructed 
comnwnity buildings, schools, and cooperative enter- 
prises like cotton gins, stores, and, grist ^tlls at' each 
project; arranged for medical assistance through special 
arrangements with local physicians, and helped organize 
various activities designed to rnstill a sens^je of com- 
munity* ^ 

By the time the resettlement program got into full 
swing, under the RA, however,. Congressfonal hostility 
began to surface; This wa& understandable in view of the 
fact that the beneficiaries of the program lacked rSal-po- 
litical effectiveness, whereas the powtrs-thal-be in Amer- 
ican agnculture opposed rt. Congressional criticism was ■ 
aroused primarily by several of*lhe subsistence home- 
stead project? bequeathed lo*the RA by the Interior Oe- 
IDartrrient in rather poor financial condition,, and by two 
or three experiments in cooperative farming sponsored 
by the agency. In addition, Admrtiistrator Rexford Tug* 
well's rhetoric about reordering rural ;5pcjal relationships 
found little favor among the more powerful a^icultural* 
interest groups' and the* frrends on Capitol Hill. Finally, 
^uatly irksome to Congressional critics was the fact that 
the Resettlement Administwtion was operating 6nder an 
Executive Order issued under the somewhat doubtful au- 
thority of the Eipergeftcy Relief Act, and thus lacked a 
dear legislative mandate for its programs, especially the 
Fesett^ment pr^ram. Though only a sryall part of the ^ 
Resettlement Administration effort, therefore, the reset* 
tleFilentprojecU generated more than their share of pd- 
Kticafheat ' ^ 

In an effort Xc^ Insulate the agency from some of this 
criticism, fX>JiL shifted it to the Agnc^ilture Department 
Jn late 1936, In addition^ he supported legislative efforts 
to ^jv€ the agency more adequate statutory'aulhonty. 



The Bafthead-lones Farm Tenant A^fTth^t eniQfged from 
Congress as ^ result of these efforls m t?37 ^as a bit of 
a' disappointment,, however. The bill authorized the con- 
tjnu^ion of the RA rehabilitation program in a new^ 
agency ^e^ be called the Farm Sectfnty Administration, 

■ bur It rieglected to arant clear authority fo^ the agpnty 
to. [Purchase land, which was crucial topthe w^hole Reset- 
tlement experuswent. What the Act provided instead was 
the so-called 'tenant purchase" program, which pro- 
vided-low-cost, 40-year loans tp_carfifuUy* selected tenanf 
farmers to allow them to pui^chase mdividual parcels of 
lan^^ from the outset, hbwever, it was^-clear that the/e- 
cipi^ents of Jenant purchase loans would differ markedly 
from those -who vtere participating in the resettlement 
effort. As Baldwin notes: . . the passage* of the Bank- 
head-lones Farm Tenant Act did riot signal a formidable 

^assault on hard-core rural poverty, . . ^The chief* benefi- 
ciary (^f'Congressional action was^^very modest program 
for f^m purc|;ia$e loans to selected^ farm tenants who 
xould satisfy what-amounted to banking requirements " " 

Nevertheless, in addition to the new tenant-purchase 
\prografri,^ FS^ did assume* respons>bihty for the existing 
resettlement projects and initiated at least eleveri j\ew^ 
ones as well "'in f^ct, much of the actual operation of 
the resettlement prograr^ took place, under ESA aijspicesr 
since few of the projects we/e-fully operational pHor to 
^he demtse of theTlA and its replacement by fSA. 

But if the resettlement experiments^urvived the switch 
\ih PSA,, so did Congressional hostility. all the pro- 
grams of the F$A," reports the author of the most^thor* 
ough study of this phase of the. New Deal; "the feset^^e• 
ment projects attracted the most uniform verdict of 
failur^^^ Yet this verdict was based on no solid body^ 
of evaluative research, and c^fiainfV n6 evaluative re- 
search Capable of assessing tfie^lorig term contributions 
of the experiments, as observers at the time readily 
conceded"* Nevertheless, once the President's attertllo^i 
turned toward preparation?^1for war, Congressional; antics 
gam^ the freedom they sought t<f^ut art end t<5 this 
nlo'^est experiment. In 1943 the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee Organized a sjjecial^ subcommittee to con^Juct a 
detailed inquiry into FSA programs', especially the teset- 
tlement eJTperiments. At the'satu^ tiriie, ^h^ House Ap- 
propriations Committee begdn bearing do\VK wifh even 
more than Us normal vigor l^U^r thi5^ pressure, andY^j^ 
the absence of strong Administration sdpport,. Wie reset- 
tle men t^rogram was^foj^ed in^o rapid liqtildation/ As bf 
May 1943, FSA celling projecrlands jt the rate of 
500 units a month. By la^ 1945-, all*jput-232,00a acnes 
of the useable f^rm kgyd in^^orjated in the yarious^ 
projects had been ^Id, most M^to approximately 7,300 
farm families as indiyidual farming units.** Witfiin an- 
other 15 months, the resettlement program^had come to 
an end, and, the Fa>m^eturity Administration soon after 
reorganize^ as thfe Fanner"s*Kome Adtni nitration with a 
^far different drientotion and mi^ion in life 
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Althou^ the resettiemept program qua program effec- 
' ttvefy came to an erid'in^943, however, its impact lived 
on If] tfee person oi the 10,000 farm families that it 
het)>ed to acquire land. What became of these families? 
tn.particylar, what became of the b/adc families that se- 
. cured (and under this pfpgram; sli^they were the ones 
least tikely to have securedJiand wfthout the prtigram? 
Was ^'experiment a "success/' even in the limited 
terms of having a discernible, Jong-terrii, positive impact ^ 
ort its most needy recipients, an ipipact that,QOukl argua- 
biybesaidto have been worth the cost? ' 

To, answer these questions, it was necessary lo take 
three baste' steps: first, to clarify the goals of the pro- 
-gram arvd the criteria by which success should be 
gauged; second, to translate these goats and criteria into 
measurable form and devise techniques to conduct the 
irieafitirements; and third, to formulate a way to differen- 
tiate effects due to the program f^om effects due to extra- 
neous factors. 6ec3use we were attempting to evaltJate a 
program that was over thirty years old when^we began 
the evaluation, the problems encountered in pursuing 
these steps were naturally sever;e. The purpose of tNs 
section is to outline these problems and indicate what 
improvisations ^elem ployed tb deal with them. 



ferent expectations abotit what resettlement was all 
^abbut, a situation that facilitated experimentation, but 
that also prodiiced^^SQnsiderablg^isunderstanding and* 
acnmony,^nd t|t^rr^mp[icates the task of evaluation. 

In partJcularf three major sets of expectations quickly 
emerged. The Lrst was that of RA Admmtstrator Rexford 
Tojgwell, whosaVjhe resettlement program as the enter- 
ing wedge of a broad-gauged agricutluraj and social pok 
icy designed ^0 retire hundreds of thoulbnds of acres of 
submarginal land and resettle the displaced "fatigued 
farmers" on newly-organized farrti or farm-and-factory-. 
communities organized around essentially cooperative 
principles. The program was thus to serve the macro ag- 
ricultural policy goal of eliminating over-production 
while also instilling a new cooperative ethic in the coun*- 
tryside through such program devices as cooperative as^ 
sociations, community organization, and long purchase 
contracts and conditioned leases designed to k^ep proj- 
ect participants from going off on thetr own before the 
new comrhunity spirit had a time to flower^ 

Such grandi<}se schemes fell on generally deaf ears 
Within the Congressional agricultural establishment, how- 
ever For this grou^, resenjfiment had a much less com- 



plex objecttve^ to reverse the decline in the number of 

autonomous family farmers, nothing more and, nothing 

less. For example, Senator Bankhead (D., AUj, one<^ the 

Congressional supporters of the resettlement program, 

justified his support on the grounds that the program's. 

^ _ , , . L - ^ objective was "the restoration of that small yeoman class 

the prQgrarp'^objechves are so thai appropriate .mtHcr^ ^^^^^ j^^^^j^^^^ 

civilization." Congressional agnculti^l leaders thus 



Oefliiing^uccess: Ptogram Goals 

The first task in any policy^alttation Is to clarify what 



nieasures can be devised. .Under the best of circum- 
^Stances, this is a difficult task requiring a high tolerance 
-for cohtradictibn. "The legislative history of a program/' 
^Cain and^oflister have noted, typically resembles the 
Scriptures ^ providing "a b()undless^burce o^ Pharisai- 
cal counter-interpretations as id Intended objecth^es/'* 
Add t^> that the lil^lthood- of unanticipated or unin- 
tended consequences that ar^ justifiably attributable to 
the program, ahd the demands on the imagination of the 
evaluator become clear.'* ' ^ 

In the case of the resettlement program, these familiar 
problems wer^ intensified by the peculiar origins of the 
program* As we have seen, almost alf of Jhe resertlement 
projects were financed cut of federal relief funds author- 
ized the federal Emergency ReMef^Aci of 1933. Yet 
Oils Act. never mentioned - resettlement project experi-* 
IT^Wts or even land purchases. In the Emergency Relief 
A0propn>tfon Act of 1935, C-Ongre^s did authorize the 
tne-Qf j^iei funds "for the purfiose of making loans to 
.finance, inyhole or in part, the purchase of farm lands-^ 
*and ne^ssary equipmer»l by farmers, farqti tenants, ciop-^ 
pir^/ or farfo labprers" (49 Sut. 115); but" no mention 
'Wa$ made' of the Resettlement ejiperiments per 'se. Nor 
^ did the Executrve Order establishing the Resettlement 
'Administration in April 1935 and authorizing it to pur- 
chase land and develop projects spefl out precisely what 
t^gcgJs of these resettlement projects should be." Asa 
consequi^nce^ various officials were free to develop dif- 




had little pat^encefjuuthe five-year trrat ^erjtal penSSs 
and extensive suplMsion built into the RA/FSS resettle- 
ment experimentsT^uring the House Agriculture Oopi- 
^mitlee's 1943 hearings in tp^FS^IIKcti vines, for example, 
investigative subcommittee chairman Harold Cooley (0., 
N.C.) expressed particular opposition to what he called 
FSA's "pet policies of Government ownership of land." 
Noted Cooley: "Congress . . . did not want farm tenants 
to become mere wards or tenants of the Government." ^ 
From the^poPnt of view of evaluating the _resettlemenf 
program, neilheAf these two images of the goals of the 
program seems appropriate. Tugwell's vision was frus- 
trated early on by the limited funding and narrow au- 
' thority made available to the agency. To hold the Reset- 
tlement program responsible for the failure to solve the 
problem of agricultural over-production or to foster a 
new cooperative ethic in the countryside thus seems 
grossly unfair. 6n the other hand, however, the Congres- 
; sional image^^of the program's objectives seems too nar- 
row, for,rt fails to account for, the program's focus on 
the chronic tenant class and for the special meaning ac- 
cess to.land had for this class. 

Fortunately, a third irnage is available that blends 'ele- 
ments of these other two. Espoused by such RA/FSA of- 
•^lals as Will Alexander, a Southern moderate and the 
man Tugwell chose as Assistant Administriftor of therRe- 
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" rtyl settlement AdmmjstrationH ihis view accepted the jfjable, 
if^ependent famtly farmer ae the major goal of the ex- 
t pertmerit^ but differed from the sim(Me Congres^ioftal 
viey^ m two respects: first, by lakjn'g a broader view of 
what viability meant for a tenant class newly embarked 
on land ownership^ and second, by acknowledging a 

t . greater need for supfcrvisjon ^nd rqjiabilitation assistance 

, to ensure Jong-teriP economic *tabihty for these prospec- 
' tive owners. A Ibng-lime fighter for black rights in (he* 
South, Alexander recognized that, at least for Southern 
blacks, ihe acquisition fii land meant something far-more 
than mere economic vjabihty^^n meant independence/ 
security. theV»pportunity to develop prid^ m ownership 
and to en)oy a measure of control over one's destiny—rn 
' a wordr. escape from th^ debilitating dependency and 
degradation-of the sharecrop system, and the .chance 
to become what Alexander called "self-reliant jndr- 
^ viduafs/'^* Giver^^ this goal such program elements 
as extensive ^pervjsion, community organization. . and 
deliys in transfernng property title could be seen nor^is 
devices to promote c(?IJectivism but rather <is necessary 
steps m transforming^ a chronically depressed bharecrop- 

. ^ per population mto succe<;sfuf farmowners C- B.' Bald- 
win, whQ served m th^ RA under Tugwell angi then re- 
placed Alexander^as FSA AdmrniSirator in 1940. made 
this argument repeatedly in his appearances before the 
House Investigating committee \h 1943. jSo long as thq^ 
resettlement program sought to involve the really sub- 
merged agricultural .poor instead of. "skimming of the 
cream" as was done in the tenant-purchase program. 
Baldwin argued, it had to operate a "prografti of super- 
vised credif'^mstead of the usu^al type of credjt opera- 
tion. Triakrental periods and extensive' supervision were 
nece^sar/^ therefore, precisely to prepare program partK- 
ipants for eventual ownership^ and to equip them to ex- 
ercise the^social and politifal, as well^as economic, inde- 
pendence th»6 status brought with it " 

Under this ''moderate" view of the j?oals of 
r^ettlement,, in other words, some of Mr. TugwelTs 
methods .were defended as necessary tools for tjhe 
achievement of Congress' ijms Whether disingenuous or 
^- not o'n the fiart of FSA higher-ups^ this v^ev* also proba- 
ta bly reflected quite well the President's n<Jtion of what 
resettlement should achieve" It essentially viewed the 
resettlement prQjects as elforts to demonstrate the possi- 
* ' bility — through ihe provision of land, supervisiorin -and 
^ comiTUJ'nfty organization — of converting the South's land- 
less agncultural class into "self-relrant individuals" capa- 
ble ^ot only of^cononiic survival on moderate-sized 
family farmSr but also full'participation the social and 
, potiticalaffairs oHheir cornmuHities ' ' " 

, , Given the focus oi this repdrt on the black participants 

rn^he re^ttlement program and our interest in the les- 
' sons this program tiolcfs about the es^panded owne'rship 
approach to niinonty develupnient policy, this ihird defi- 
nition of'the^goals of the program seems th^ most ap- 
, , proprfate. Accordingly,^ we will assess the .ichievements 
-of the resettlement program not simply m terms of its 



success at (.rt^ating a durabie cadre of black landowners 
oaf ot itb tt^nant participant^^H* but also in terms oJ the 
impact it bad on the welUbcing* general outlook, and 
level of civtC'involvement of tht^e landowners, 

& 

Measuring Success: Program Impact Indicators 

' ^ ■ 

To go from broad definitions of program objectives to 
measurable criteria for gauging success in achieving 
those obiectives, a body of thecjry is necessary that will 
explain *what real v^rld effects that reflect program 
obiectives might reasonably be expected to result from 
program activities In the case of the resettlement projecV 
experiencen at least as iV relates to the black participants 
of pnmar/ concern to, us hertv Such a body of theor/ is 
available in the' rich sociological and anthropological lit- 
erature on the^ South's two-caste system.^ What this lit- 
erature makes clear is thai black landjownership has al- 
ways posed a challenge to the, rigid caste code that has 

, long governed Southern life Th(s code,, which subordi* 
nated blacks in-an accommodating and largely powerless 
pos^|M|j|^ith ptspect to whitesn rested fundamentally on- 
a pen^^Bkcham of dependence of blacks on whites,, 
begmni^^vith economic dependence anfJ ext^ding to 
political dependence, socjal dependence, and ultimately 
cultural dependence By provioing an opportunity for 
fie^f-employment. managenal experienc^f and considera- 
bly enlarged discretion over one's owh Irfe^ landov\jner- 
'Ship promised to weaken this cham of dependence at its' 
most crucial libk.^ and thus to alter the behavior patterns 
It produced To the extent this'is true,^ therefore, black 

^ landowners, while not necessanfy better off financially, 
.can be expected to be more self- reliant* 'better off nutri- 
tionallyn more secure psychologically, andimore confi- 
dent of the future than black non-owners. ^ 
Such expectations are supported h moreover, by existing 
re^earch^ some of it, incidentally,, availal)l^e to the plan- 
ners of the restMtlement experiments For example^ 
Jhomas ). Woofter's fascinating book on the t>lack *and- 
owninS ^t>mmunity m the Sea Islands of Sotith Carolina, 
'published m*1930, convincmgly documents the positive 
irn^wct that landownershiphad on the ht^allh, land titih- 
zMiofrrand general sense of self-confidence of Sea IslanS^ 
blacks/"The organization and outlook on life of a corn* 
munity gf landowners is radically different from that of 
Negro tenanIs"T>Vcupying the lands of white Owners/' 
Poofter noted "The ownership of soil has been a deter- 
mir^jii^actor in the lives of the St ^Helena people."** 
So, too. Arthur Rapqr discovered th'at Wack landowners 
m Georgia in the- mid-1930s tended to be Ijeiter off fi-- 
nancially ajid nutritionally thah other blacks and enjoyed 
better access to crodit and greater prestige^ within their 
own communities. ' More recent rc^^vch IV^s confirmed 

"some.ol these^same ptiints and cletfn,inst rated as well the 
contribution econonrrt^, ftidependence and property own- 

•»<i;^>hjj) malff^ to .black political participjlion'' and ^ensc 
"6i efficacy. * 

T^ken together, therefore, the available literature sug- 
gests four basK indicators thaJt are reasonably i*) use to 
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measure the e)ctent to which the resettlement program 
achi^V<cf its objective of producing a cadre of "self-re- 
. Ifant individuals." The first, is the success project partici- 
pantSi or blacks generally, had m ho[dir)g on to resettle^ 
ment project lar)d Because the resettlefner)t proi^ects 
were geAerally located \n the plantatior) belts, arid^there- 
fore provided somewhat better larul ar)d m larger parcels 
thin was typically available to blacks in these states* 
there reason , to expect that blacks would manage to 
hold on to thjs fand at least as successfufCy as they have 
to other land in the South, and probably more so. The 
second J^asic irxJicator is general welUbetngj in both eco- 
nomic and social/psychological terms. Third is the level of 
civic participation, including involvement in social, reli- 
fiotls and frat^malorgamzations as well as in direct po- 
liticat affairs: Finally is the fJegree.of "future orientation/^ 
the extent to^ which project participants developed an 
entrepreneurial outlook stressing saving and investment 
for future enjoyment 



To measgre these four dimensions of program impact, 
♦ three different methods were ujed. Ftrsi, a detailed 
search of county land records for eight of the thirteen 
knovyn alUblack resettlement projects was undertaken to 
trace what happened to each parcel of land cpnveyed to 
blacks under the projects. The commuriity projects, and 
not the "scattered farms/' were examined because there 
was no way to determine which of the participants in 
the "scattered farnr" projects were blacky wherfcs it, 
could safely be assunr^d that all those deeded land from 
the Government at the all-black community projects 
were' blacks. The eight projects exai^ined were selected* 
to achieve a geographic ^spread^ to include both small 
and large projects/ and to ernbrace the two casesi^here ^ 
substantial white and black projects were undertaken in 
the same county.** (See Map 1 for the location of these 
projects.^ Not only did these land searches yield data on 
the success with which original participants' or other 
blacks held on to their land, however,^ they also gener- 
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ated a Hctf body of material on access to rural credit by 
blacks. III fact, we can compare the capitaUger)erating 
capacity of particular parcels of land while blacks own it 
to the same capacity when whites own the land, and 
thereby gain ar) exceptionally clear picture of the degree 
of discrimmatior) in rural credit. 

, In addition to the land and rportgage record searches, 
we also conducted face-to-face interviews with a sample 
of 178 of the original project participants we drscovered 
to be still in possession ofr their land. The owners inter- 
viewed were chosen randomly from the^lists of original 
project participants still in control of their land that were 
generate^ by the deed searches. A special 21-p^ge inter- 
view schedule was crjsated for this phase of the study 
and pre-tested with the aid of four students in Duke 
Unwersity'i Black Oral History Program, who then con-" 
ducted the Interviews with the pro}eot landlords/* This 
intervie^^hedule was designed to measure the well- 
being, civic -participation^ and future orientation dimen- 
sions of feseltlement program impact, as well as to learn 
something about, the backgrounds of the participants 
pnor to their participatfon in the project, about the «vay 
'tiie projects worked/iand* about what *he resp^derit 

^thought about the program. To measure welt-being, for 
example, the inteiy^^i^w asked respondents about their 
current incpme, their worth as, reflected *ih owr>er- 
ship of various assets, their general outlook on life (i.e. 
theirlevel of pessimism c5r o^mism), and <he success of 
their children. Civic participation jvas tapped through a 
batt^ of Au^stions on involvement in various church or 
fraternal organi'zati^s anrd civil rights activities, as well 
«s participation in^^{>otitical life and contact with the out- 
side world through formal channels of communication. 
Degree of future orientation, finally, was measured wfth 

^ series of attitude questions and also with a series of 
questions peeking to determine what sacrifices respond- 

. ents had made^ to educate their chtfdren since tn a rur- 
al farm society, where children are valuable -as farm 
hands^regardl^s.of the amount of formal education they 
receive, parents^lio kee^ their children in school or 

'"Otlief^ise invest m )heir educations are expressing a fu- 
ture orientation in thre clearest possible teVms, 

; To supplement these* interview data, finally, we made 
use of a umqqe body of medjcal and spcio-economic 
dai&"ga|hered from the black community in ond of our 
project "Counties — Holmes County, Mississjppi-^J^y a 
community-operated Health Research PrO|ect workitig in 
Cpiiitmctipn with a University of fllinots research team.* 
This%ody of data proved helpful in gaug]r)g the contn- 
■ buCton"«f the resettlement program to participant well- 
„,being, ' 

Table 1 summarir^s this evaluatlbh design, noting the 
basic iiKJicatprs of program fhipact and the techniques 
u'^'to.measure each. ■ 



Table 1 

Measures of Resettlement Program Impact 
on Black' Participants 



Type of 
Impact 



Specific Impact 
Measures 



Land Retention 



Percent of criminal 
owners still in control 
of Isnd 

Percent of project 
land still in black 
han4s 



Title searches 



Title searches 



General WellDemg 



Income, a«t worth Interviews 



2. Hypertension rate 

3, 'Social ouf^Qk, 
efhcacy 

'4. Children's 

citcupations 
5, Loan experience 



Health Survey 
Interviews 

Interviews 

> Interviews 



*€ivic Participation 
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Involvement in dubs 
Involvement in cmI 
rights movement 
Retistratiofl and 
^ing experience 
Extent of political 
knowledge 



If^terviews 



Future Orientation ^ t. Child ren':$ education 
Provision of ' " 
^educational materials Hnt^iews 
3. Confidence in the 
future 



Contr9flir)g for Nor)-Pio^m Impacts: 
The Attributior) Problem - 



Probably the most.diffrcuU-task m any evaluatior) is to 
differef)tiate program-^related impacts from imp^ts due 
to extrar)eous factors, IcI^iAl^, this is dorie by„siBhtar)e- 
ously collectmg mformatioVi t»n w experimi^tay;p&up*of 
program parUCtpar)ts ar)d a.cor)trOf group that mirrofwt' 
Ever) ur)der the best of ^rcumstar)ces, however^ this ideal 
(s difficult to achieve, Sufftcjerit base-line data are rarely 
collected ar)d program participar)ts ar)d cor)trol group 
members aU^e frequently drop out of sight, producing a 
situatior) that ofie analyst has vividly termed ''experiment 
tal mortality/' j 

For ar) evaluatior) ofCa prOgram'r)ow thirty years old, 
these probliems wefe r)aturally only compounded.' Few 
early records, are available on the origir)al program^par- 



tldpantSf and RA/fSA -personnel apparently made no ef-. 
fart to collect data on what would have been the perfect 
control^ group, namely the black tenants who raided in 
the project counties when the projects began, but wha» 
did not get a chance to participate. Consequentivi we 
^ ^re forced to improvise. In particular, we employed 
two sets of corftrol groups against which to compare 
program participants. Jhe first consisted of btack land- 
* owrters generally in the states where resettlement proj- 
ects were located. Through Census of Agriculture data, it 
IS ^fsible to determine how black landowners fared as a 
group du^ng the thirty-year^evaEyati6i^periodi and thus 
to detemrilrte whether the- better land, technical assist- 
ance, and community context that the resettlement pro- 
gram majde available to black participants aff^ted -their 
success in retaining the land The second control group 

^ consisted of a sample 6f tenant faribers now living^in the 
proiect countt&s. lKese tenants serve as lhe best [3roxy 
for the group from which the resettlement program par- 

^^^t^pants were themselves drawn, ke. the tenants living in 

'^fliV^Jfrftiect counties \t\ the m*d-t930s. In fact, by using 
* \ the current tenants, we probably under -eittfnate program 
.impacts, since the tenaats who renuir^ed in these coun-^ 
ti^ asof 1974 tended tp be the more successful tenants, 
tnany of whom also served as* equipment operators on 
their landlords' farms or held other off-farm jobs. By 
comparing the experiences of the fSA landlords to those ' 
of these tenants, therefore, we can gain what is prqbably 
a conservative^ estimate of#^e rmpact the resettlement 
program had on Ais particiF^ants. Accordingly^ we inter- 
viewed a sample of 100 tenahtsMn the, project counties, 
using a slightly' modified version of the project partici- 

_ IJant interview instrument.*^ 

/ * "in addrtton to these two controls, moreover, we aJso 
coltected dat^on the land tejention record of a group of, 
^;^^7^Miite tenants who participated in two' white resettlement 
^ projects located in the same counties as two of the black 
projects' Vve investigated. Furthermore, we investigated 
the Success of whites who acquired black project land in 
generating , capital against the securtty'of this land, 
though not a "direct measure of program impact on its 
black particip^tSi these data do provide ai\ empirical 
. J ^ndatio^h against which to assess the extent to which 
racial bctorsJnhibhed the success of f^ese black pai;^ici- 
pfints: * " ' * ^ ' * . * ^ 

v); ^ White hardly ideal, therefore, these vjarious controls do 
she<i considerable light on what has happened to the 
7. :.. -black r^ttlement project participants .in the thirty years 
^ Stfice the terrnination of the resettlemeih program, and 
*..0n hov^^tfVQse who still retain their land compare — in so- 
- cjat ebonpmic^ and politi(ial terms — to the pon*fandqwn- 
^ ' iDg^tick farm populations in the project counties. Taken 
- r^^^4tf^^ fte$ultrr)g data should carry us a good dis- 
^ tafe^ t<w^^ Jeter^ whether the resettlemerit 
piv^ih did mdeed achieve its , objective of fostering a 
<;adre^^^5e(f'«lia^ its black partici* 

p^tV^l^t iis/thereforev examine these data. 



IIL Results ^ ^ 

Land Retention 

In a real sense,, the most basic test of the resettlement 
program so far as its black participants are concerned is 
the extent of its success in creatmg a more or less per- 
manent cadre of black landowners. As our interviews con- 
firmed, ail but a handful of the blacks who participated in 
the program were truly chronic tenants, witkno previous 
contact with iSndownership.** The overwhelming-major- 
ity of them, moreover, stressed their eagerness to squire 
land and a h6me in explaining why they took part in the 
program. "I wanted a home and some land, but people 
didn't sell land to colored people in here/' on^ Gee's^ 
Bend, Alabama project pettier told us. 'This thing, let me 
have a^pi^ce of the world, and it's worth more than 
money. ' "There rs no getting around the issue, ' a Miles- 
tonr Mississippi participant concurred, "land is the single 
most- important thing a man can get for himself and hrs 
family." 

By installing black tenants on 60 to 100 acre plots of 
farmland rn ,the early 1940s* however,, the resettlement 
program was running headlong against some long-term 
trends in southern agncutture that were severely under- 
mining the position of the small farmer lo genera), and 
the black small farmer In particular, for example, be- 
tween 1945 — which is jibout vi^hen most FSA participants 
gained titl6 to their land — and 196^-^hich is the latest 
date for which comprehensive data are available — the 
number of black farmowners in the five states -of Ala- 
bamai Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and North Caro- 
lina, where our sample projects are , located* declined 
from about 74 thousand to 30 thousand, a drop Qf 59 
percent; and the amount of black-^ned farm TarxJ de- 
ceased frDnrv4,6-mjllion acres io 2.-1 million, a drop of 
■ 55 percent.*^ In view of these trends, how did the reset- 
tlement project participants fare? Did the's'^rior land, 
generally 'latter plots, and technical assistance made 
available to black tenants who became owners under the 
resettlement experiments allow the^ former tenants to 
hold their own in the face pi these trends? 

The detailed title ^searches we conducted at eight of 
the resettlement project site^ make it po^ible to answer 
th^se, questions. Tabfe 2 presents part of the results of ^ 
thij work What shows'is that 282 of the 5S6 blaclt. 
families that secured land in the eight resettlement prel- 
ects examined here still held this land— in whole or in 
part— tfiirty years later. AltogetVr, about 17.000 of the 
41,000 acres^of project land still remained in the han^s 
of the original participants, aft^r thirty years. * 

This iT&cord compares well with what happened on the 
white projects we examined (St. Francis River Farnis m 
Pomsett County, Arkansas, Roanoke Farms, located in 
lhe same county as the black Tillery Farms project in 
HahfaxX<5unty,^ North Carolina; and the white portion of 
the Tennessee Farm Tenant Security project in Haywood 
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Table 2 

in Ownership of Resettkment Project LimJ 
by OHgiiul Bhck Participants 



rtumb« ef Black PirtiCkp«ati* 



Acr^ Oiivntd by OrtCinat Black 





1943 


1973 


^ Cht(i£i 


1943 


V 1373 




Gee'^ Se<td 


98 


57^ 


-41,8% . 


10,099 


4,303 , 


-57 4% 


Likcvi«w (Arit) 


91 


4a 


-47.3 


4,580 


2,143 


-53,2 


Miteston (Miss.) 


107 


34 


-68.2 


8421 


1,«6 • 


^76.7 


Moumii (Lj ) 


71 


^ 32 


-&4.9 


4,322 


1,64S 


^61,9 


PrMirie (Ala ) 


31 


IS 


-51.6 


2^73 


1^ 


-50^ 


Teiui, Firm 














Ttniot (Tenn.) 


33 


20 


-39.3 


3,358 


1,422 


-577 


TiHery (fl,C.> 


- 94 


57 


-46.8 


5,815 


2,$05 


-50.0 


Townes (AiIl) 


31 


19 


-38.7 


1779 


855 


-5L9 






^ 


-49J% 


4U47 


16,W 


-59,6% 


'Oriiinal black own«t^ still in control includes the heir« of actual 


* 




— . r — ^ 



original proiect partldptnts. 



Coority, Terinessee), Of the 202 white paTticipar)ts oh 
the^e projects, only 68 still held any part of thetr land 
thirty years later; arid these 68 accour)ied for only 4^21 
of the total 16,682 acres origmatly involved tn these 
, projects. In other words, the number of original owners 
still in confrol of project land declined by 66 percent on 
the white projecis, compared to only 49 percent on the 
black projects; and the number of acres in original par- 
tjoipant control declined 70 percent on the white proj* 
ects, compared to 60 percent on the black projects, (See 
Table ^} 

Whether'these results reflect the greater determination 
of the black participants^ the alternative opportunities 
open to white participants, or other factors, is impossible 
to ^y. But it does suggest an impressive level of staying 
power on the part of the black participants. 

This conclusion is further suppQrted'when !ook a 
little more^ closely' at )fhe land retention data for the 



black projects. Arfirst glance, to be sure, it appears that 
the black recipients of resettlement project land man- 
aged to hold f)n to their land ,no better than bl^ck land- 
owners generally m the five states in which the projects 
we examined are located. Between 1945 and 1969, the 
number of black landowners m these ftve states declined 
59 percent and the number of black-owned acres de- 
clined 55 percent, roughly equal to the respective rates 
oi decline on the^ resettlement projects in these states. 
However, the Census figures only cover the period up to 
.1969,, four years earlier lhan our resettlerrietit project fig- 
ures. Assuming that the overall declir>e in black land 
Ownership m these^ 5tatf*^ **:^at *vas ^pp^*^^"* ^ 
continued through 1973,. then more recent figures would 
show that, project parttcipants held on to their land more 
successfully than, black landowners generally. More im- 
portantly, table 2 contains two other significant sources 
of under-estimation as well, First,'tt fails to take account 



Table 3 

Change in Ownership of Settlement Prefect LandS/ 
Whfte vs, BUzk ffmi^f^. lj>43-1973 







Original Participants \ 






Acres Owned by Originals 




1943 


1973 


% Change 


*1943 


1973 % Change 




202 


, — , — ---^ — • — — * 


-66.3 


16,151 


4,921 -69.5 


Black Pro|*ct&i' 


556 


282 


-49^ 


41,247 


16,682^ -5$.6 



«St FriftecK^r ^arrrts (Ark.)* Roai4(he Farmi {HJ^.), Tennessee 
^ Fariin Ttiiant Security (Tenn,) 
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of the nof^-proiect tsnd owned by these FSA beneficiar- 
ies Conceivably, some of those who ioki iheir proiect 
land could have [iurchased other land elsewhere Fur- 
thermorie, some of the on^mdl proieci parlicjpdnts stilt in 
control of project land have acquired dddiiionai land us 
welL Indeed^ numerous references m the morig^ge rec- 
ords make it clear ihat severaj of these black project 
beneficiaries have blossomed into substantia! landown- 
ers, owning Significant parcels ootside the original proj^ 
ect area as well as *ieveral project tract!). Twenty percent 
of the FSA partic^piints interviewed, in fact, indicated 
th^l they owned additional land beyond ihat in the or^g- 
inal project area- yefmone of this acreage is reffected m 
Table 2. Tbt$ mean* that ihe land owned by ihese FSA 
benefice rie^^ is probably considerably more than Table 2 
suggests, ^ 

A second source of underestimation of program mi^ 
pact5 erhbodjed m Table 2 results from the exclusive 
concentration on Qngm^l program participants in c^fjtrol 
oi project land mstead oi on control b\ blades generalU 
In an evaluation of a 30-\ear ofd program, after alL 
Campbell's "experimental mortahu ' l'^ a literal prob- 
ievn \i program participants avcr^ifted A >-40 v^^ars 
old when they purchased Iheir land trom the govern- 
ment in and around 1943- this would make them 65-70 
years old today Over ^0 percent oi out FSA-part^cipant 
interview respondents.^ in fact, were ^ver 65 vears oid.^ 
anc( an additional 27 percent were over 55 A substantial 
number of those who are recorded m Table 2 as having 
lost their Und probably losi \L. therefore,, through retire- 
ment or death,, rather than as a result of some-failof^ \n 
the program or m their abilities landowners So lon^ 
as the land remained in the hands of blacks- it see#ns 
unreasonable to consider its foss^by the ongfo^t owner a 
Sign oL proa ram failure. Gt ven rhp serious difficulties 
blacks have tra<;J»tionally encountered in acquiring fertile 
farm land in the South because of the threat $uch own- 



erssl^ip posod to the two-cjste {jrder, u seerns reasonable 
to credit the resettlement program with a success to the 
extent that it eHectively created a ser$es ot i^mali roral is- 
lands etieclively given over permanently to black owner- 
>h;p- even It ihe ortgmal participants,, ds they-* reached 
old age- sold their land to other blacks 

Vrewed from this perspective, the long-term impact of 
the resettlement experiment is striking As Table 4 
notes, while the total number of black landowners m the 
, states where odr fitghi projects were located declined by 
59 percent between 1945 and ^969. the number of 
blacks that own resettlement project land actually in- 
creased by 3 1 -percent, ev€fh after adjustmg fot divisions 
amonj; heirs Similarly, whrle the total black-owned 
acreage in these states declined by 55 percent,^ the tot^ 
black-owned acreage on former project lands declined 
by (1 substanUjJl^y smaller 27 percent — about half as 
much; 

The reseiilemeni ei^periment thus seems to have sgc- 
ceedc*d moderaielv well m equipping a group of black 
tenants with the land and assistance needed to make a 
go of family farming More than tha4, it provided the 
mecham^m tor setting aside some relatively good agncul- 
turai land tor ownership by blacks on a long-term basjs. 
and thus-contributed to an absolute increase in the num- 
ber of black landowners that contrasts sharply wKh the 
j^eneraf decline of these landowners across the South. In 
shoft. the experiment achieved some notable long-term 
successes so tar as the Congressional goal of increasing 
the number of family farmers is concerned. But was it 
successful as well in promoting the broader goal of ere- 
aling "selt-reljant individuals^'/ In particular-, was the 
Mew of the resettlement program that anticipated 
brtjader social ^nd political consequences flowing from 
the elevation of blacks to landownership status proven 
correct? To answer these questions we must look at ad- 
ditional indicators 
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T3ble 4 

Changes in Black landownftrshtp in tighl Former ReseUlen>enit 
- Project* 4nd In State* Where They are Located 



AEI^tKk landowners m A!a„ 
' M., MI3S-, NX- 

Bl»ck landowners on Land 
Encompa^d in 8 tormer 
bMeh resetflement prDj«ct& 



1945/43 
73,880 

S56 



Tfumbftr 
1969774 
30,002 

573 - 



% Changa 
' - 59 4 

31 



Acres 

(945/43 1965/74 
4,584'^Z9 ■;'2:073,g97 



41c247 



Z9,968 



% Change 
.-546 

2iji3 



Kate: The494S and 1969 dates are fmrn the A^ncultfjjaf censuses and appl/ ta tite figur«& for atl^landownerv The 1943 and 
1974 date& apply \o ll»e FSA tandowntr 5—1943 bemg the year most ftti&s were transferred tnd 197^^ bemg the yeaf 
when our titte searches were conducted, ^ ^ 
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Well8€irtg - 

One such indicator is the slate of ^ystcal and emo* 
tionai welt-being of project families, Woofter found m 
the case oi the "black yeomanry'' of the Sea islands that 
landowr^ership made an important contribution to faipily 
wett-being by permitting greater food production and 
hence better nutrition. He cites the dramatically low in- 
fant mortality rate^among Sea Island blacks as proof of 
his point, a conclusion more recent nutritional research 
would readily confirm. At the same time, Woofter made 
much of the positive emotional and psychological effects 
ownership produced by mstilltng a sense of pr^de.*^ To 
what extent can similar consequences be traced to the 
resettlement experiments? 

Before answering this question,^ it is important to note 
that the F5A project participants do not seem to have 
started off wjth any discernible advantage" As we have 
seen, all but 8 percent were truly chronic tenants, with 
no previous landownershjp. Their educational levels re- 
flect this limited social and economic status, only 16 
percent of the F5A landowners indicated they had gone 
beyond eighth grade in school, well below even the 24 
percent figure recorded by our tenant saipple. 

To y^aX extent, then, did the access to (and that the 
resettlement program offered permit these if^dividua(s to 
escape this status? The answer that emerges from, the 
data we have collected is somewhat mixed, but only 
someyvhat The first point to note is that whatever con- 
tribution the resettlement program made to participant 
well-being is not reflected very pronnmently m current 
income figures. Almost half oi all the FSA landowners in 
our sample reported total annual fannily' incomes below 
$2,000. and 84' percent reported incomes below $5,000 
—roughly comparable, or slightly worse, than the respec- 
tive figures for the tenants (See Table 5) 

^ Table 5 

Annual Family Income Reported by Sample of - 
FSA Participants amf Black T«nant Farmert 



Family Incoma 


FSA Participants 


Tenants 




n - 173 


n - 82 


UAd«r ROOO 


457% 


41.5% 




3B7 


37 B 


Owt5jOOO ^ 


15.5 


20,7 


* 


»?% 


. 1000% 



■ "* * J' * ^ 

As an mqicator of well-being, however,, current m- 
coqie figures rfiBy be seriously . misleading. In the first 
.pface, pur interview tapped only ca?/) income,, thus ig- 
noring the vaJue of food products available to the land- 



owner from his own farm. More importantly, the mcome 
figures are sensitive to the marked difference in age 
structure between our landowner and tenant samples. As 
shown in Table 6.. 63 percent of the FSA landowners 
were over 65 years old when we interviewed them^ com- 
pared to only 13 percent of the tenants. The landowners 
were thus more commonly retited., or not actively farm-' 
ing. ^ facr,^ 70 percent indicated they were receiving so- 
cial security, compared to only 31 percent of the tenants. 

Table 6^ 

^Relative Ages of FSA Participarrt^ and 
Black Tenants in Sample 



Ag« 


FSA Participants 
n - 177 


Tenants 
n - 93 


44 years old or ks* 


2,4% 


. 34:6^ 


45-64 y«afs otd 


34.4 


' 52,5 


65 and over 


63 2 


12 9 




100^ 


100JO% 



Similarly, only 21 percent of the landowners reportecran 
off-farm job — the mainstay of the small Southern farmer 
m recent years— compared to 49 percent of the tenants, 

A better way to assess the economic impact of the re- 
settlement program, therefore, may be to look at net 
worth as reflected in ownership of particular assets, 
rather than to look merely at current cash income. When 
^is IS done.^ it becomes clear that tfie project landown- 
^ers have bteen considerably more successful than the ten- 
ants in acqUirrng the critical accouterments of a mod- 
est., middle class life-style, at least by rural standards — a 
car,^ a refrigerator^ an automatic washing machine, a tele- 
vision set,^U:^fSee Table p. And, of course, the project 
landowners als6 own their homes, which, as one re- 
spondent explained, is ''the beautifulest thing a man can 
ever have, to say Ttt* going home to t«y own place/' 

When we look beyond these physical and monetary 
manifestations of well-being at the emotional' and psy- 
chological ones, moreover^ even more persuasive evi- 
dence of tbe long-run impact of the resettlement experi- 
ence on participant welf-being is apparent. Fof example^ 
data generated by the Health Research Project in Holmes 
County. Mississippi indicates thit the resettlement proj- 
ect participants in that county.are in better nutritional 
health and have lower levels of hypertension than blacks 
generally in the county, particularly those owning no 
l<id Our interview data seem to conlirm this Tenant 
interview responses reflect a significantly greater seme"of 
pessimism and timidity than is apparent \^ FSA-partici- 
pant responses. For example. 49 percent of the tenants 



Table 7 
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Owiimhi|> of Vartotts Assets by fSA Participant 
and^Btack Tenants 



Percent of Total Wbo Own Recorded Asset 



> 








FSA Particrpants 


tenants 




n - 178 ^ 


n - 93 


Tndor 




29 0% 


Trwh 


403 


32.3 ^ 


Car 


70 2 


59,1 


R«frig«rttor 


97 2 


93.5 


W«$))1^ne Madiina 


820 


53.8 




88J 


53.8 




9fi.S ' 


32.8 


Cittl« <5 head Of more) 


^ 211 


8.6 



registered agrecmenl wUh the ^t^iement ''These days, a 
person can'l really trust anyone but himself, " compared 
to only 31 percent of the FSA landowrfers. 8y ihe same 
token, despite the prevailing norms favoring politicfl^ 
participation, close to a third cff the tenants expressed^ 
disinterest in particrgatfoo and a sense of complete pow- 
erlessness. compa^^STtb only 12 percent of the FSA land- 
owne(5* Finally, ^en asked people ever come to 
them for help withSbeir problems,, only 30 percent of 
the tenants could answer yes, and only 4 percent could 
provide exampfes of the help they provided. By contrast,, 
about half of ihe fS« participants indicated theyT^ 
been of assistance to Others, and rnost could 'CJte'fexafn- 
pies. Evidently, access to land profvded a potent social 
and psychological boost to proiect participants. Their re- 
sponses to an open-ended question .inquiring what dif- 
ference Owning land made m iheir lives speaks elo- - 
quently and forcefully to this point; 

"It hai made me feel like a man, I feeritke Tm 
somebod>^' 

^'ml^^' ^^^^ "te self-reliant. *lt put me in^ posi- 
ti^hoi to look to other people to look out for me/' 

"It has made me feel secure I didn't have to de- 
-pend on anybody for the ihings I needed. It has 
made me feel like a reaf person/' 

"tt has made me feel more independent ihan I ever 
felt in my Ufe. Owning land Ti^akes a person a dif- 
ferent citizen than he has been. 'He*becomes re- 
spectable and responsible/' 

"Ifs been a good living. You can raise all your veg- 
* etable needs. Owning it gives you a much greater 
feeling of pride. Rather than just working for a 
white man, we are able to raise our own children/' 
"Owning lanct has helped us to live the way w^ 
wanted. We worked hard and produced good crops 
and it was all ours,"' ■ 



"It has helped me a whole lot T^e supported, fed 
and educated all of my children Owning land has 
ertabled me 'o do this. It has made me live better" 
"It has been the most important thing in our Itves. 
It ha^^given me a chance to be free/" 
"It's been a great hetp. It gives you more recogni- 
tion if Vou're ^ landholder. II gives you more 
voice/'^ 

"It's been yery important. YouVe your Own boss. 
You can do what you wanr It's a privilege to. own 
land. It's hard, but it's mine " 
"Well, It kinda gives you a feeling of security. Helps 
you hold your head up more and increases four 
buying power and things like tteat" 

"It made me my own boss. It gave me a home and 
the security of owning a home. It made me more 
willing to speak out and sjand up " 

"It has made quite a bit- of difference. It made me 
more substantial and mdependent; it has given me ^ 
" bargaining power. Anything 1 want to do I do not 
have much trouble because I have a leverage." 

■'Owning land makes living conditions better It 
brought us up a mighty long way It gives us a little ^ 
voice and power to help ourselves out." > ' 

."Owning land meant I didn't have to be a slave for 
\pmebody else^ 1 always felt independent ownmg 
my Own lan^.*' 

' The profound sense of heightened ^elf-worth, social ' 
standing, and presJtge reflected ir these comments was 
apparently not Just a figment of the FSA project partici- 
pants' imagination, moreover. It foui^ more tangible 
manifestation as well,^ most notably in the success with 
which these former down-and-out tenants established 
on-going business relationships with I^Cal white enter- 
pnses. Data on^the loan hfstories of the project land- 
owners provides, perhaps the clearest demonstration of 
this point. As part of our land search ^yOrk,. we collected 
data on all mortgages secure<^by project land between 
1943 and 1973, whether the land remained m black 
hands or ^was sold to whites. We thus have available a 
complete record of the 3pitaUgenerating capacity of tht^ ^ 
land, both dunng the time it was held by blacks and^he 
time It was held by whites. , 

Given what we know about the character of Southern 
rural society dunng thrs penod.. we would expect that 
blacks would do considerably worse than whites in se- 
curing loans, even orv the same land. As reported in 
Table^ however this turns out not to be the case for 
the FsA landowners. Qnce we have converted all loans 
into constant dollars to take account of changes m pLir- J 
chasing power,^ and adjusted for the length of time^jM 
cjuan(it> of land accounted for by whites and blacks, the " 
Capital-generating ability of the btack landowners turns 
out to' be roughly comparable to that of whrtes^ In the 
case of long'term credit, in fact., the black landowners' 



Tible 8 

■ ^ ' i * 

Capital Generated by Blacks and Whites Through Mortgages 
. > on fSA Proi^t lan(is,* m3-197J 

(Alt figure* in 1%7 dollars) 



Short. 
Temi 



" Amouijt Borrowed 
long 



Total 



Years'' 



Amount Arrowed per Acr« Year 



Short- 
Term 



Long. 
Term 



Total 



Blacks 
Whites 



1.535.320 



$7t324.308 



$10.597;433 
3.376.581 



722.0% 
197,930 



,j4 %r 

7 76 



$10.14 
9 30* 



^^ojects covered were takevtew. Mifeston. Mounds, Tennessee Farm Tenant Sectirtty, Tillerv, and Townes. 

Mn "acfC'yaar"' is one acre ef land owned for one year. A landowner who controls a 40 acr« plot foi tan yeais ihns accounts for 400 
acre-years of ownership (40 X lOX ' ' > . 



were acjrtjally jjiore successful tn- generating capital 
against the security oi project lar\p than were white 
landowners on thi* same Unci. Tttus black tandowness 
managed to generate an impressive $10.6 rr^liion of capi- 
tal agamst the security of their prbjea land during the 
years they were in control of it — ar> average oi $14.^8 
per acre per year— of which per acre per year,, or 

$73 million, was lojig'tern:^ vredit ^"The comparable 
figures for whites wert; $3 4 million dollars ot credit over- 
all, or $17.06 per acre per year,, oi which $9 30 per ^cre 
per year or $1.5 million, was-long-tefl-cn ^credit. 

To be sure, a considerable portipn of the black credit,, 
especially the long-term credit/ wa^. provided m the forrrf 
of the original government loan. However^ the white 
loan figures are probably comparabi/ affected by ihe fact 
that loans were fteqiSently t^ken out against more than 
one parcel" of property— moch of it'o'utside the project 
— yet there was usually no way to determine what* por-^ 
tlon of the loan to apportjon to the project land and 
what proportion to apportion* to. the non-project lartd. 
Since Table 8 generally ' charges^ the full amount of 
such loans to the project land^ it'pcobably overstates the 
artt04tnt of capital raisid by white landowners against the 
security of project land In view of thjs the similarity jn 
the white and black loan figures is all the mnore striking. 

This Important finding about Aeft'reladve success o/ 
FSA landowners in generating capital is. further sup- 
ported, mcfreover,^ by the Undowners' own accounts. Al- 
tliough;?9 percent of the project landowners indicated 
they Jno^ght whites had .an easier time getting loans or 
got OStter terms, and although substantial numbers re- 
ported intimidation attempts by white creditor^ dissatis- 
fied with the lanflbwner^' political activity or other, be-^ 
(lavior, the vast fnajonty t77.7 fpercent) !oeverthehess 
reported "afmost no trouble' in getting loans Of all the 
types oi leans, only land 'purchase loans beem to have 



caused any senAis problems, and even here the FSA 
Undowners^encoiintered far fewer problems than the 
tenants. As table "9 show*, m fact,, this pattern was fairly 
conSiStent>.*witb*ienants reporting mone difficulty secur- 
ing loans almost whvitever the purpose and whatever the 
source. Evidently, what one'tenant in Halifax County told 
u^^hold5\true. ' It a man ain't got any land,, he doesrv't 
b^ve any way to get, a loan 'les^he has pretty good 
. Credit references " "M you awr\ land/' an FSA participant 
from Alabama pointed out. "capital is more available. If 
you own land,, you own a piece of the world.'' 
* This IS not 10 say,/of course, that owrtership of land 

, obliterated all racial <ii scrim i nation in access to rural 
credit Far 'from it loans 'were ^Jlljargely tied to farm* 
tng erxieavors and frequently earned stiffer terms than 
were available to-whites. What is more, they were avatl- , 
^ble only ip smalt amounts at a time. Yet there ^s im- 
pressive e^?idence here to substantiate the view that ac- 
cess to land placed these /SA participants on a far more 
equal looting than would otherwise have existed, and 
tbat It consequently enabled them to establish workable 
, busine**s relationships with^ local whit^ enterprises and 

; credit sources in ways that ^ntributed significantly to a 
sense of'pnde and independence. In short, this mortgage 
data and reported loan activity seems tp lend, furthei* 
^port to ,the potion that the resettlement program 
made a sij^nificant contribution to participant well-being, 
espectalfy its social and psychological dimensions 
In addition, to these data on the woll-being of project 

' participants themselves, moreover, there is some evi- 

■ dence m our data that these manifestations of we!J-bemg 
earned over to the4>roject participants' children, permit- 
ting. Ihom t<j atljtisT more successfuily tiian the tenants' 
children ki> the tensions and problems of migration Of 
tbe 597 FSA'partKipants' children over 18 years old and 
* in theMabor forc^n for example, 42 percent arc in white 

50 . ' ^ 



Table ^ 

Reporteff l^foblems in Securing Loans^ 
FSA Landowners vs. Tenant* 
(Figures in parentheses are the number of valid responses) 



Landowners 



Tenants 





" 


ft ^ 


% 


n 


Hive had probtems buymg land 


99 


(171) 


202 


(89) 


Ha¥« had problems getting s«ed and supply loans 


131 


(161) . 


25.7 


05) 


Have had problems gettmg land purchase Joans 


26 9 


m) ' 


62 5 


(16) 


Have had problems getting house loans 


15.6 


m) 


18.8 


-(16) 


In general/ have had trouble getting loans 


22 3 


(175) 


36 2 


(69) 


Hard to get loans from focal banks 


306 


(134) 


52.6 


' (38) 


Hard to get loans from equipment dealers 


28.2 


(103) 


421 


(89) 


Hard to get loans from seed stores 


26.6 


(109) 


• 35.5 


(31) 


Hatd to get loans from car dealers 


27 5 


(102) 


25.0 


(44) 


Hard lo get loans from Farmers Home Admin. 


26.6 


(143) 


44.0 


(25) 


Hard to get loans Jrom Production Credit Assoc. 


IDO 


' . (30) 


■f 

67 7 , 


(3) 



coMar occupations. By conirast,. only 2S percerit of the 
comparable group of ter)ant childrer) ho)d such jobs. 
(See Table 'lO). Whether this is because of matenal bene-: 
fits, more subtle psyCh6logiCal and SiOcf^l impulses. Or 
just happenstar)ce is impossible to tfeiermine for cerum. 
Kowever, recerit anthropolpgicaf research demoristrating 
the vital role ^hat land has played as ar) anchorjr)g me^h- 
ariism for the black extended family ar)d uriderfming the 
role that this ir)stitutrDr) has in turn played as a crucial 
soclali^ir)g and facihtatmg mechariism in the black migra- 
tior) process,** certamly lends credence to the view that 
the FSA experimerits car) claim some of the credit for the 
apparer)tly successful adjustment achieved by the chil- 
drer) of the participants. 



Table 10 

Occupaltom of Children of FSA Participants 
^n^ Slack Tenants 



Ofxupttion 


* 


Participants 
n - 597* 


Btack 
Tenants 
n - 26r 


Protfssiontl, tectrnlcal, mi 






17.2% 


Oth«r fttiiit colltr 


\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 


13.2 




Sju^ctriltr; unemfkloyad 


58.1 


75.5 - 


Total 




' ^9.9% 


100.0% 



^Includes only' ohildrtn 18 y^m tS^ti and over who are m the labor 
(brca. ■ ^ \ 



Though perhaps not fully cor)clus(ve.. there is thus sub- 
siantial evidence here to support the hypothesis ihat the 
resettlement experiment made a significant, positive con- 
tnbuiion to the well-being of its black partfC(par)ts. Be- 
cause the amount of land provided to participants under 
the program was still quite meager on any absolute 
bcale^ this impact was ur)derstandabty limited in purely 
economic terms', at least as measured by cash income. In 
fact, the only notable complaint the participants had 
about the program, as they reflecied back on it was that, 
as One of them put it,/'we werer)'t given enough land tQ 
succeed/'" Ever) in purely economic terms., however, the 
program did have an imporiar)i impact, allowing its par- 
*^icipants to acquire the paraphernalia of a modest mid-* 
die class life-style, at least by rural star)(lards Beyor)d . 
that, moreover, it seems to have contributed quite sigr)if- 
icantty^ to participant welf-beir)g ir) psychological and 
emohonal terois, yielding precisely those attributes of 
self-reliance that program planners hoped for. Whether 
these people would have fared better had they not taken 
part in this experiment but rather (omed the migrant 
stream nofth rs, of course, impossible to say. But (t ts 
possible to say that the program permitted a'cadre of 
former blact tenants to survive in ihe South, to develop 
a strong sense of self-worth and pride, and to elevate 
themselves to a modest middle-class social and eco- 
nomic status. In thtf^j^cess,. moreover,, it seem to have, 
contributed' to the success with* which the children of 
these program participants coped with the difficulties of 
migrauon themselves. ^ 

Civic Participation 

Even more dramatic evidence of. the impact of the re- 
settlement program on the black tenants who pariici- ■ 
pated IS available m our CivjC particrpation measures. In 
A democralic polity, civic involvement <md knowledge 
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about civic a^airs are' central parts of what i( means to 
be a "setf-retiant individual/" In fact; even participation 
in sOtial and religious Ofganjzatrons ts*rmpqrtant srnce rt 
can provide an -antidote to anomre and ih&ecurity and 
thus help sustain the social fabric and contribute to 'per- 
sonal equilibrium, - - 

Because the agrictilturaf depression, that be^a9 m the 
1920s did such ^amage to rural social tnstitutions> the re- 
settlement priJgram made the foslering of civic parliCipa-* 
tidn a central part of its mission The mere elevation of , 
* tenints to owner ^status, it vvas felt, would contribute 
much tp this effort, but this was supplemented as well 
by community organization and citizenship training activ* 
. ity: 

Nee^te^s ^to say,. lhi& aspect of the reseillemenl^ pro- 
gram was of special importance .to rural iSjacks. whose 
Organizational lif^ and civic involvement haa^hislontally 
been rigidly constrained* by .the operation of the two- 
caste system. What is more, as we have noted^ access to 
land could be especially potent as a stirytulant tg civic 
involvement for blacks sirtce il promised a degree of 
economic independence* and hence partial release from 
the debili^^tirrg dependency and enforced passivity that 
constrained bia^k civic participation under the sharecrop 
system, 4. . 

Interestingly, as we have seen, the program partici- 
pants we interviewed seenned to think that the resettle- 
ment program worked just as this line of reasoning sug- 
y^J gests. Asked what difference landownership made in 
/^inbeir lives^ 84 percent of these participants nnentioned 
the,sejise of Independence and security it provided, the 
chance to ''b^your owriiboss." 

* But to what extent did these landowners make use of 
this independence and take part^^in civic affairs? The evi- 
dence from our survey is striking. Jn the first pJace, de- 
spite the caste code's informal discouragement of even 
vicarious blatk participation in civic affairs through for- 
mal communications media, the fSA landlords developed* 
regular contact with outside events through these media, 
and did so (ar more extensively than the tenants inter- 
viewed, Thus/63 percent of the FSA landowners sub- 
scribe to agricultural journals, compared to 44 percent 6f 
ihe tenants. By the same token>^ 40 percent of the' 
landovvners subscnbe to weekly news magazines^ com- 
pared to 27 percept of the tenants, (See T^le 11) These 
di^sparitles are all the nnore noteworthy given the fact 
, mePtrOned above that the tenants, on the-whole, actually 
have more formal education than the landowners. 

Beyond this vicarious involvement m civic affairs 
through ^th^ formal communications media, moreover^ 
the project participants turn out to be far more inti- 
mately invoked than the tenants in the organization^ 
lives of their communities> playing important leadership 
roJes in local church and fraternal organisations. For ex- 
ample, 59 percent indKated they had been a deacon or 
officer in their church, compared to 24 percent of the 



Table 11 

Access 10 Formal Outside IrtformaHon Sources by 
Resettfemeni Participants and Tenants 



Subscribes to one or more 
farm mag^azine 

$ubscrit)es to one or more ^ 
new^ magazine 

Subscriber to a daily 
. new^p4per 



< Resettlement 
. Participants 
n - 176 

63 3%, 

40 3 

41.5 



Tettanfs 

n " 93' 



441% 

272 
'25.S 



tenants^ 68 percent recorded membership in at least one 
social Organization Uke the Masons or Elks, compared Ig 
only 32 percent of the tenant£>. 26 percent reported 
holding an office m such an organi^aUon.. versu^ only 5 
percent o^^the tenants* and 44 percent claimed member- 
ship in a farm cooperative, as agamst only 9 percent of 
the tenants. (See Table 12) 

* Table 12 

ln(VQlvenieiSf<f)f Black^FSA Participants and Tenartts 
in Local Or^nt national Life 



Type of Involvement 



Officer or deacon in £hfirch 

■* 

Membership in at least one 
club or social oriraniiation 

Officer in club 

Membership in farm co' 
operative 



Resettleme4)t 
^ Participants 
n - 178 

590% 

6B.0 
. 26.3^ . 

433 ^ 



Teqants 
n « 93 



23 7% 



5.4 



8.6 



When the ovil rights n^jovement came along in the 
1950s and 1960s, therefore^ the fSA landowners emerged 
naturally as crucial local contacts and grass roots leaders. 
As Table 13 reveals* tbe fSA landowners outdistanced 
the tc^nants on virtually every indicator of civil rights 
movement involvement., and the disparity betw^n the 
two groups was greater the nnore dangerous the activity. 
(See Table 13) In fact, a full three-fourths of all the ten- 
ants conceded that they had not played a very active 
rO(e in local civil rights activities at al[> even though 
these activities are now surrounded by a halo*of roman- 
ticism By contrast,. 53 percent of the FS^ prOjeci^and- 
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owners indicated they had plaj'ed a somewhat active or 
vej^ractive part in the movement. 

Table 13 

Extent of Invotvement of FSA Project Landowners ind 
ftladt Teiunts V±nou» Gvit Rights Activities 
lUnkf^ by Degree of "DAngeroiisne^'' 



I 



Table 14 

Timins of First Attempt lo Register to Vote by 
Black FSA Projea Landowners and Black Tenants 



Activtty 



FSA Project 
Landowners 
n - 177 



Atttnded civiJ rights orcanizat^on 
meetings * 

Joined i civil rights organization 

Worked on Voter Registration 

, Signed a petilion protesting 
ict»oAs by local wttttes * 

Ran for pbiitical office 

Had an outside cwil rights ^ 
worlier tiving in home ^ ■ 



73.4% 
'49.2 
24.9 

2S4, ' 
19.2 

124 



Tenants 
n - n 



39.6% 

19.a 
^.6 



Date 




FSA Project 
Participants 
n - iSO' 


tenants 
n - 92 


Pre 1965 
« 




, ' 594% 




1965' present 
'* 

Never 


■J 


38 7, 
19 


54.3 
27 2 
1004% 



^Excludes 15 respondents, who' registered but did nof i|idicate year 
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Not only were (he FSA ' landowners involved in 'the 
civit rijJits efforts more'- extensively than the tenants, 
but allj they were involved earlier,^ durmg the cnf 
ical period prior to kderal government intervention 
in the. voting rtghts struggle rn 1965, It was during 
period; after^all, that civil rights involvement was 

' risky and that ^cadre of local activists was most des|:^r- ^ 
ately needed. From all indications, the FSA landowners 
comprised an important part of this cadre of early activ- 
ists in most of th^ project-^tounties. This rs most clearly' 
evident in voter registration figures. At tt>e fime of oBr 
interviews, 96 percent of the landowners reported they 
Were registered' to vote, compared to 73 percent of the 
lenants. More importantly, close to 60 , percent of the 
'FSA landowners reported challenging the restrictions on 
black voter ijggistration be/ore the passage of <he 1965 
Voting Rights Act, compared to only 18.5 percent of tKe 
tenants. (See Tfble 14h Even after discounting IFiese fig- 
ures somewhat for the age difference between the two 
groupsrtnis disparity is still s^ikmg. 

Finally, to complete the pncture^ this disparity m regis- 
'trattOn finds reflection m actual votmg as well.^inety- 

*Jour percent ofMhe FSA laruiowners clajfln lo have voted 
in Ihe 1972 Presidential eleftion> 69 percent'm the 1^66 
Presidential election, and^ percent in, the most recent 
state election. The corresponding figures far the tenants 
were 68 pefjrent, 56 percent, and 65 percent. This gap is 
all the more stnkjrtg, moreover, in view of the political 
sctence firfdings that political participation i^ generally 
highest among persons in the age group of our tenant - 
sample and begins to taper off B the age group repre- 
senledby Ihe FSA landowners.** 



What emerges from these data,, therefore,, is rather 
strong support for the view that the resettlemeot experi- 
ments had i significant "sleeper effect'' in creating an 
important, black, landed middle-class independent ar^d 
confident enough, to shoulder the burden of challenging 
the two-caste system once conditions became ripe. Freed 
from the dependency of the sharecrop system arul 
vested^with the presage customarily accorded the land- 
owner in pural society,, the FSA landowners emerged as 
central pillars of local black organizational life,- limited 
though It was Wheft the civil rights movement ap- 
jj^^j^""^^ reared,, moreove?,, they were ava^^able lb give if local 
'^^^ roots and nurture it through the critical incubation pe* 
nod prior to formal federal involvement The resettle- 
ment program thus seems to have had a substantial ifp- 
pact on the level of civic participation of its 
beneficiaries However, this impact,, anticipated in the 
impliql goals of the agency, at least as conceptualized 
by some of'its personnel, was nevertheless dormant 
throughout much of the early post-program period, 
emerging only after more than a decade had elapsed. 



Future Orientation * 

dne ftnal potennal resettlement program impact that 
" (ieserves scrutiny has to do with the effect of the experi- 
ment on the participants' orieritafion towards ttme. Ban- 
field and others have argued that the poor are chroni- 
cally afflicted by a preoccupation with the present that 
niakes them unwilling to resist present gratifications and 
thus unable to increase future benefits — especially the 
benefils of escaprng from poverty.*" The reseUlement 
program, and the "expartded ownership" philosophy it 
reflected^ by contrast,, rest on the conviction that what 
ever present-onentahon .might be exhibited by the poor 
IS more a consequence of (he srtuation m which the 
poor fmd themselves than it i& a consequence of ^some 
deep-seated and irreversible cultural trait Take a share* 
cropper schooled in the culture of poverty and give him 
access to land, \vent (he theory, and the result will be a - 
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at4i:en as lhn(ly, responsible and :'tutufe-tirienled 
any middle-class burgher, so long as enough time »i al- 
lowed to elapse for the curativ^ eOects of opportunity 
and rejponsibility to do their worL 

Since the "culture of poverty," or "present r^rienta- 
tbh" thesis Jias provided much of the theoretical ^usliti- 
cation behind th^ anti-poverty inittolivei of the recent 
past it Is important to evaluate it^ validity in 'companion 
to that of the theory embodied-jn the "expanded* owner- 
ship" approach, fortunately,^ the data we collected njake 
H possible to do this, at least in part Indeed, when we 
tesi these alternative thepries against the^^vidence gen- 
erate by our research, wme copious *and jmpfoftant 
findings emerge, ^ ; 4^ ^ 

In the first place, tlt^ tenants aQfl*»FVA landowners , 
seem to have strikingly similar, pot ^^dis^rmiJaf, orienta- 
tions toVvaid ti^. Both groups seem ^doubtful, on l?ah 
ince. about the proposition that ft*-fs ^i>etter to "ffve 
pretty much for|od^y.r and both are overwheln^ingly rn 
agreement thai "blacks do have a chance lo'*make some- 
thing fqr thenrtselves m the South'' (See Table l5)"At 
Feast so f^r as- avowed values are concerned^ therefore, 
there does not seem to be any class culture at work here 
at all- 



Table 15 ^ 

fte«port$e« of fSA Project ^ndawners and SU^,Tenants to 
Attitude Questions Tapping Degree Pre sen (Orientation 

^ F3A Project 

.Landowneis . Tenants 



1. Howadfys, a person has 
to llv* l>r«tty much 

fof todajf ' 

2, Ihe condition of the * 
avtrate man is setting 

3. ffl>ck5 do havft reliance 
' ttt maK« something for 

themselves in the Soutli 

4, If you t^ii chehttng 
things my much, you 
uualty niake Ukem worse 



Agiee ^ 
Disagree 



Agree 
Disagiee 



Agree 
Disagree 



70 
4 ^ 



73%' 

22 



Agree - 38% 
Disagrw^ J&2 



39% 
61 



82% 
18 



^7% 



4;% 
53 



When we look behind these avowals at actual bthav-' 
ior, however, some significant differences appear, for-ex- 
ample^ some 43 pefceo^t oi the f$A landowners rndttated 
Ihey had purchased an encyclopedia, compared to only 
29 percent of the tenants. Thjs is significant since,^ in the 
rural South, 4he encyclOpe'dra salesman is a kmcf of 'Irt--* 
fnus paper"' of class culture,, testrn^^ the extent to which 
familtes are wiHiog ^o sacrifice their hard-e^f^ed money 
for the future education of their children. 



A simdjr dispar(t> emerges when we compare the ed-' 
ucational levels artairted by rSA-parti(*ipanl and tenant 
(children ln-*i generally impoverished rural farmvfociety, 
where childre.n are useful as breadwinners regardless of 
their level ol tormai educaticJST'parelit^ who choose to 
try to keep th<*ir children in school or otherwise ^ittend 

10 thfj}ir education art^ therefore expr*essing a future on* 
eniation in 'the tle^iresl possiNe terms, ^nd, as Table 16 
reve^>ls, the FSA landowners seem to have done thi^ sig- 
nificantly more extensively than the tenants More than 
55 perce/it of the landowner children over 18 ye^rs old 
completed high school, compared to only 42 percent of 
the tenant children 'over 18. While allowances must be 
made for the obstreperousne^s ^ai youtK, this difierence 
still ^eems noteworthy Interestingly,/ howevfr, the ten- 
ants rnierview^ were as enthusiastic about the ?mpor- 
Umcty of educatWft and the need to make |a(;^rfices for it 
aiji^ere the landowners The grc^iter success 0i the land- 
owners^ this respect does not* seem to reflegt* any 
diifsyeiic? ^nj^^alues or^ttitutie^ on their pafl^ therefore, 
but rather the g|(ater fceedom artd oiore- substantial re- 
sources that tontfol over iheir^wn land fiave them to 
put these values into practice To the 'extern this is true, 

11 ^ems reasonjible to credit the reslfttl^ment experi- 
ments with a real contribution not only to the ongindl 
g^Tiferrition q(. blacks who secured land undtr therii, but 
to '-their children as welf. In the process, however,^ these 
findin^^s discredit the vl^w that the disparities in behav- 
\OT between tenants arid lando^o^1^ers are a function of 
somett^ng called "'class culture,/' or "presenl-orienia* 
Hon ' ' ' ^ 



" . ' Tablelfr 

Amount Qf EducaHon Received by Adult ^itdren 
%f?ik Project Landowners and Slack Tenants * 



'ti6n High 'School Graduate 
Ffigh Sctiool Giaduate ^ 



Ctiittiren of 
Reject landowners^ 
n = 731' 

446% , 
554 



CtiiMren of 
Tenahts* 
, n - 363 

57.6% 
. 424 
100,0% 



ioao% 
' -If : ■ 

,*0fi1/ children IS.yeafs of age or dtder at Ihe time of 4he inteiview 
are included, ^ - ' ' ' 
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and Condtu^CMfis: Social ftefarm on the Cheap 



1^ The resettlement program that was vilTfied aq^d chal* 
leilged as a wasteful exper/dnure of the tax-payers' 

' money thus app^rs, from the perspective of thirt} years, 
to bave been a quite impressive social action undertak- 
ing* To be sure, the resettlement projects provided^ no 

^^^overall cure for the problems of agricultural overproduc* 
tiot^^nd thus can hardfy be defended as central ele- 
n^^ts in a*national farm policy. But as elements hi an 
ehltghtened anti-poverty pohcy aimed at alleviating the 
problems of chronic rural poverty and fostering "seH-re- 
iiaht individuals/' they have much to recommend them. 
At Jeast for the blacks who participated, the resettlement 
program had a substantial fon^-term. positive impact, 
creatjfig a permanent cadre of black mjjddle^ss land- 
owners in possession of decent agrltuUural Jand and thus 
able to escape some of the chrome, suffering and debtli- 
tating ^lependence so comrnon loljlack sharecroppers in 
the South. Partially (nsulaWd frpm the pressures of eco- 
nomic dependence, these farmowners funclioned^ as 
strategic Jinks in the spread of democracy m the South 
during the 'f%ds and served as well to cushion the 
strains of migration on their children^ The one serious, 
drawba<ik was that by restricting its recipients to 60-l5i3 
acre plots, the program failed to provide them with the 
wherewithal to take a very active part in the mammoth 
technical changes thtat have swe^t Soutbem agriculture 



in the past, tNVo decades, Yet^ tt has Uft ^behind a ttase 
upon which larger-scale, black, land-based enterprises 
could be biiilt, 

€ven if we ignore the savings to the public in terms of 
foregone welfare costs, the benefits of this experiment 
thus seem subslantiaL But what of^he costs' What was 
the price of putting this cadre of black tenants on the 
road 10 self-regeneratiOn? Table 17 presents the dfta that 
are available, showing the net cost to the government 
"for of the eight projects examined jn detail here. The 
figures are striking. After adding the costs of land pur- 
chase,, land development, community facilities, ^nd oper- 
ating expenses, and subtracting the income the govern- 
ment received dunng the trial rental penods and y J he 
returns from sales of project lands, the total outlay for 
these SIX projects coihes to $1,1^,320, or a mere $2,273 
per family. And if we consider only th^ costs directly re- 
lated to the development of the fuming units (i.e, ex- 
clude the costs of the community facilities, m*any of 
whjch were later deeded to local governments), ihe total 
net cost comes to only $238,041,^ or $460 per family. 
Here,, certainly^ is social refomi on the cheap Even if we 
were to add the "Opportunity cost" to government of 
havmg its capital tied up in long-term loans to small 
black farmowners, this general conclusion would not 
change substantially^ Considering' its long-term impacts* 
the resettlement exprfiment — at least as it applied lo the 
blacks in. the projects we have examined— seems to have 
been well wXjrth the cost. 



Table 17 v * 

Htl Cost to Government of Six All'BUck 4te$ettllment Projects 
as of |une 30, 1945' 



1 

Until 



7 . 

Cwt of Umt 
^ 0««loiHn«flt 

comHiirnily 
f*ctrtl)«t) 



3 

Operjltng 



* 5 
Retum I 
Stle» 



e 

m Cost 

i2 + 3>- 
ft + *>) 



Ktt Coil 
Pof 

iS^ I) 



Profil M 
P«r Fwnil/ 
(atcludifhC 



GtrsBimf {All.) 


SS 


- % 379.500 


. % 71*016 


^ % 48,860 ^ 


% 123300 


% 277,S5& 


13.157 


845 


Uhiview fftK) 


124 ' 


'519^71 


141.545 


118.058 * 


485.073 


358,285 


' 2.889 


- 1.674 


Mllesbm {Mi».) 


107 


: 73o,ni 


103,375 


55.458 


592.428 ^ >' 


^ ,186.000 


1.738 


^ 195 


Mounds {La.} 


142 


^ ' 768,340 


63.739., 


6Sa57 


548.745 ^ 


215,177 


1,515 


24 




26 


/■ 148.^32 


34,144 


13;659 


J7,395 


8t,722 


3.143 


- 1,532 


ToMws (Ark.) 


31 


• V 163,6^ 


2B.05r 


40,562 


150721 ^ 


.,450 




^ 864 


Mil > 


MS 


^^aw,Si4 




\ ?l;92S972?^ 

t 


(l,l57;320 


U273 " 


% m 



Soww: House (^jKoprUtiow Committee. ^(iJsftngs, 1^6. 1404-1409, lttM419. j(eosts reported htH^ are pro rated on the basis of the nulli- 
ty of units soCd^ii? of Jinie 30. 1945. fio such pio-ratme was done iff the ori^naf^ ^ ^ 

'Data on the Tillery Project v<ete reporietf together with the data on ihe adjoining wttjte project, maJtlhg it impossible to deter mine- costs Jor 
TUJwj iWt. um« w«s tnio'for the biack ai^d white portions lof tJie Teiwessee Farm Tenant Secotitjf Proiect. Accordmgty, the daU here 
cover g^\f six of the' eight projects exaimoed in Xh\s ref^rt. •> ^ ^ 
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The lessons*for policy matters and'students of social 
welfare policy should be clear. In the first place, this 
evaluation of the .resettlement program underlines ihe 
importance of a suMiciently iong time dimension in eval- 
uating social aqtionVindertakings. Evaluators who con- 
centrate exclusjvel^f^on immediate program impacts'and 
Ignore the important* 'peeper effects" likely to accom- ^ 
pany swch poltcy initl;*;yes ire dccmttd to i^iodace m\s' 
heading results at best ^nd systematically biased ones at ^ 
worst In the process, some of the Hjotenliaffy most 
^mlslng social actton efforts can be errbneousfy dis-~ 
\ missed as ineffecti^ cTuds and hence scuttled 'before 
theirlfue impact cafi become apparent.** 

fteyond this^^^oreover, the resettlement expener 
provideygr^pcJwerful demonstf^tion of the vahjfl-tjrthe 
''expanded.ownership'' approach to anti poverty and mi-^ 
norfty development policy. What.it suggests is that by 
providing th^ poor with the opportunity to acquire 
equity resour^ces and thus to escape povei^ by. their own 
^ exertions, public initiatives can have a profound, [long^ * 
term, positive effect; an effect that may be quite a bit 
more substantial than those apparently produced by the 
eXistmg welf^ and^ervice programs. 

' To be sure^ the resettlement program was not wholly 
'successful in the^, respects. The*amount of land it j3ft* 
vided each particFpant was, after all, .rather meager on 
any absolute scale, confining participants to fairly limited 
livelihooSs and offenng httle opportunity for substantial' 
■subsequent development. To- improve on this record, 
therefore, future "expanded ownership'' type programs 
mu^t be more ^ubst^-.ttial, providing resources ample 
enough for each participant to make a real st^irt. What 
" should recommend the expanded ownership approach to 
the attention of policy-makers, in other words, is not its 
cheapness^ but its potency and:^ffectiveness, its ability to 
h#)p people cope with poverty without pushing them 
into depcndencents prbv^n succ^s in fostering 'self-re- 
liaht individuals'' instead of welfare serfs. These, at any 
rate^ are tW lessons of the resettlement program In an 
age- of /wKlespiead cynicism* about governmental per- ^ 
formance^ particularly in the area o^ socidl*polrcyy lhe!>re- 
^ settlement program thu? providesra refreshing counter- 
-example, nnd one that may point thd way toward a 
better approach for the future. , ' 
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Appendix I 

New Deal Resettletnenl and Land RenUl Cooperalive 
Proiecis Involving Blacks 



I ALL-BIACK PROJECTS 



(Fd ml Lies) 



ACRES 



YEAR 

Started 



^ Alabama 


*Cee*s Bend 

* 

•Praifre Farnns 


Wilcox 
Macon 


99 
34 


10,186 
3>169 


1937 

<ia3a 


«Arkahs^s 


Desha Farms 
^Townes 


Desh^H Drew 

tap PhllflOS 

Crittenden 


88 
37 


4>418 
8^09 S 

1.921 ' 


1936 

KJ A 

rN*A. 
1936 


Georgid 


Fhnt Rivers 


Macon 


146 


12.63l( 


1937 


* LU U 1 3 L a 114 


•w 


' E. Car/0 N 


l*t? 


1 i*Dyt> 




Mississippi 


*Mileston 


Holmes 


110 


9,350 


1936 


North Carolina 


•Ttliery ^ 


Halifax 


94 


5,815 ■ 


1^6 

> 


South Carolina 


Allendaie 
Tfverton ' 


Allendale 
Sumter 


11? 
29 


11,395 
1,767 


N A, 
1939 


Tennessee 


*Tenn. Farm 
Tenant Security 

■ V 

* 

* 


Haywood + 
Crockett/ 
Madtsonr 
Carroll 


33 


3.3S6 


1936- 


Texas 


Sabtne 


Harrison, 
Panola 


60 


7,986 . 


/ 1936 


SUB-TOTAL 




— ' — — — 


1,151 ^ - 




• 



II. INTEGRATE^ PROJECTS 
19 Scattered Fa\i Projects 



GftAND TOTAL 



1.117 



2,269 



70,000 
16^992 



Sources. Sterner The Neg'o's S/iare^ pp 423-425;, Holiey> '^Thc Negro an<J tKe New Deal/^ p 58, House Agri- 
' ... culture Ctommitlee, H^rmgs on the FS'A pp. /t124'n3y , . ' 

l^rojects, analyzed in this report. » 
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Appendix II 

Methodology for Tracing Ownership of 
ReseQkfnent Project Land 

The ft^sl siep *n tracing <he owncf^hip of fe^etliem(.Tit 
project land was to locate all of th^^origtnai grants 
r^deed^; from the government. This was actompljshed by 
checkingjhe direct index to deeds ^which was normaily 
located in the register of deeds oftKe or the office of 
the probate judgeJ ior land grants by the government 
during the 1940s, the period when the resettlement pro^- 
ecls were liquidated, A Irst of these grants was compiled,, 
containing the name of the grantee and ^ notation of 
where the deed was recor^led (given by the book and 
page number^. Next, each deed was checked to insure 
^ that the land involved was actually part of the resettle- 
ment project (This wasiiosmafty specified m the deedy 
but in some cases, the property description, i e Town- 
ship, range, and section, had to be checked agafnst the 
pfat map of the project, which was on file in the court- 
house ) for each parcel of project land^ the price, unit 
number^ djte of saie,, <ind acreage were recorded* 

After a complete list of the K)riginaJ owners was ob- 
tained, the land transactions on each unit were traced by 
scanning the direct .indexes for activities of each owner 
This was accomplished by talcing each* unit individually, 
and carefully c|ieckrng the'mdex for the owner's name. 
Each time the land was mortgaged, sold, or an easement 
granted, the researcher would record it. Each transaction 
<hen had to be checked in, the deed and mortgage books 
- to insure that the pr^^ect land was involved,, and tf rec- 
ord relevant mformatronn ie amoCint borrowed, interest 
ratey source of mortgage^ duration oi mortgage, and date 
paid off. ' ^ - ^ 

Aftfer tracing each unit, the property tax recor<is were 
used Jto determine the present owner of the land, 
this information was then checked against the lists^of 
transactions to make certain that it was accurate and 
complete. In addition,, the assessed value of each unit of 
the project land was recorded at three points ii\ time: 
when the land ^was sold by the gov(?rnment, when the 
Jand was traced ijy the researcher., and a year midway 
between the two 

In the case of two of the projects which touched two 
or more counties (Mounds Farms in Louisiana jnd Ten- 
riessee.Fann Tenant Security)., land Uacing was'restncted 
to the county in wh\ch most of the' project's land fell 
(Madison Parrish for Mounds Farms and Haywood 
^ County forTennessee Farm Tenant Security) 



Foo notes 

PART 2 * ^ ' ' 

' ?rt<^K S NOTE This import bencfiUfd Kreai^v from the 
j^ustJiuf Rumus BriMd\Viiv, Albert BroiK^JrcJ. M,Jrshj Djriinj;, 
Atphmr JoiUT^OJ^H Raberr Sullivdn, k>sopJi Ciionv and [XivkJ P(.>rrv 
The M'jl four ixtmini^tered a detailed qut'stH>iinjjro to resettle, 
meni proi<\tt p.irit^ipjnii in iwf ^tJie^, ^nd ^Ih* letter ihrtv coi- 
fe^K'd iL>lumif>ou^ land and nuirtgdjje dau (ovcrmK a thirty. VCMr 
tif*^> si>jr\ for ot^ht r^^^etUemont projecii li> ^ilJ of therrir I am 
dt. piv grait^iul Th^r>kv are al^o due the Ouict oi Minontv Buvj. 
r^.^si (fil<.^rpn\o of tht? U5 D^Xiilmenl ot Cf>nimt>ice lor tHc 
rtnJncij] diSiSlant thai made iNs mquiry pos^iblt Natunillv. 
hovv^^vefH iuW rt*^porisibi]ilv ft>r the desiKr> of the mquifVH for iht? 
convrrutiion ol the di>ta BarherinH msiruments. and Uit rtio anah 
Vvi^ and inlf rPreratJon of tfio re^alu is the* author'v 

' National Advisory Council on Minority Enterprise^ 
Minority Enler{}rtse jnd fxpar)c/ed Ownert^hip Btuepnnt 
for (hv f070s IWashiqgtan- Covefnment Pnnting Office, 
1971), p. 5. / 

- Congrt^sMOnAl ChHt\ 37th Congress, Part 2 (1861-2),. 
p. 1031, Cited rn trvinfi Mark//'The Homestead Ideal and 
Conserv^ation of the Public Domain/' iournai of Econorn- 

and5oc/o/ogy, 22/(1963), p''269 

^THk stress on n^nonty ownership f^t e<|iiity rt?source*v 
was mos^ clearly evidept m tht so-c^llcd "black power" 
theories ^ See, for example*, Siokeley Carmithael and 
Charles V HamiltonH lilack Powe/i. Thv PohttLs of iibera- 
Uon tn Amencd (New York Vintage Books, 1%7).^ 

' ^ Expanded Ownership,, prepared by the Sabre Founda* 
lion by John McClaughry, wrth the assistance of Samuel 
Sherer, Cynthia Kappus, and lames D Smith (New York. 
The.Sabre Foundation, 1972), p. 17. \ 

' The Office of Economic Opportunity's evaluation of 
the Special Impact Program is a case in point 'Author- 
ized by Title f(d) of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1%4, this program created loCal community develop- 
ment corporations to undertake, economic development 
activities m different locales Although OtO, in letting 
the contract for evaluation of this program, made the 
unusual gestuf^ of permitting a two-year evaluation pe- 
riod, even this hardly permitted the as^essment^of tong- 
terrrucha nges that is called for. See. An Ev^^hattqn of (he 
''Si>^idf Impact Program^, Abi Associates, Cambr/dge. Mas- 
sachusetts 

For general observations' about the importance of the 
tjme dimension in evaluative research- see Lester M ^al- 
amon. "FollOw-tJps, Let-Downs, ,Vnd Sleej^ers The Tinrt^ 
Dimension m Pohcy Evaluation/' in Charles \one^,. Ft fbftt 
PoIk^Y YQarbook (Beverly Htlls,, Calif S.rge Publications. 

" Becaus^ihc resettlement project groupecJ together a 
host of AJndertakmgs launched by several difforer^t agen* 
cies, ihese nunibers are necessarily rather #ough They 
are based on material availV^le in the following sources. 
U Sh *Congress, 'House Committee nn Apprf>])ri«tio*>s, 
Htvinn^^ on (in: A^nculturQ Depar/ZTicvit Afypropnation 
fifll tor 1947'. 79th Congress, 2nd Se.^sicm. p 1 1*)0: Paul 
K. Conkin. Tomorrow a /Jeiv World Thv Nvw Dc^ii 
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Community Program (Ithaca: Cornell UnlversHy Press, 
1959); Donald Hollcy, "Th5 Negro in the New Deal Re- 
settlement Program/' New South, Vol 27/ No 1 (Winter 
1972>, pp. 53-65. Sidney Baldwin, Povert/ and PoUuc^. 
The Rise and Decline of the Farm 5ecunty Admrntstra- 
(/on (Gh^l Hill: The University of Norih Carolina Press, 
1968). pp. 111-113, 214-217, 336-339, Rnchard 5lerner, 
Tifce Negro's Share: A Study of Income^ Consumption, 
Housing and Pubhc Assistance (New York Harped and 
Brothers Publishers, 1943), pp. 307^309., 423-424; US. 
Congress, Ho use Committee on Agricullure,^ H^anngs oi 
the Select Committee to Jnvesf/gafe the Acttvmes oi the 
farm Security^ ^Admin^sfrat^on,, 7Sth Congress. Ut Sessron 
(1943). Part "i, pp. 1124-1131. For a list of the knowij 
black resettlement proiects, see ihe^A*Ppendix to this re- 
port, ^ 

'John D. Black to Davis, (n.d ), 1943, p. 38,. cited m 
Baldwin, Poverty anf/ Po/rt^cs, p 21^, 

* Baldwin,^ Poverty ar>d PoUtics.^p^ 216,' emphasis 
added. In hts 1959^ study of the resettlement projects, 
Paul Conkin does venture the ludgment that "For each 
dollar expended, the communities represented more 
tangible endvring achijevements than most other relief 
expenditures/' However, this judgment does not seem to 
be based on any systenr^atic calculations of relative/costs 
and benefits, if we are to judge by what Conkm presents 
in his book,, which is essentially a detailed accoimt of 
the intellectual and programmatic history of the early 
New Deal community program. Conkm,. tomorrow a New 
World, 331.,*,'> 

* Conkin, Tomorrow a New World, pp. 98-116. 

Baldwin, Poverfy and Politics, p. 62, 

^ Baldwin, Poverty ar>d Politics, pp, 64-67,, Conkin, 
Tom'orrow a New World, pp. 131-145. 

*^Cunnar My/dal, An American Dtfemma The Negro 
Prob/em^and Modern Democracy, Harper Torchbook Edi- 
tion ^New YorX: Harper and Row*Publishers, J944, 1%2},, 
Vol. i;pp, 253-258* 265-270; Holley, "The Negro in the 
New Deal Resettlement Program," p, 54; Charles S John- 
son, Edwin Embree/and Will Alexander,, The Collapse of 
Cordon Tenancy (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press^ 1936)rpp. 34^3. - 

" . --. 

U.S. HOepartme^t of Agricultt^re, Farm-^Security Ad- 

mipfstration. Toward farm Security (Washington^. 194T>^v 
>^9, 

'^Johnson, ef al., Coltapse-of Cotton Tenar>c/,^ Sterner, 
The Negro's'Share; Arthur F. R^per, Preface Peasantry 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1936). 

Gbf^kin, Tomorrow a New World*, pp 146-176, 
Baldwm, Poverty and Palittcs,. pp 103-106. 

Baldwin, Poverty and Po//f/cs, p. 106-108, 

Conkin, Tomorrow a New World, Pp- 167, 336-337. 
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Holley,. "The. Negro m the New Deal Resettlement 
Program," pp. 58-60^ Conkm, Tomorrow a New World, 
pp 197-209, Personal Interview with Mr lames Bryant, 
FSA .director at Mounds farm, Talulah, LouiMina, Febru- 
ary 8, 1974. 

Baldwin,, Poverty and Polittcs.^ p. 190. ; ^ 

^" US Congress, House Agriculture Committer, Select 
Committee to Investigate the Activities of the FSA^ Hear- 
ings, Part 1, pp, 49-53, Part Itl,^ p. 1030. Unlike the.RA 
projects, the FSa took care in Ihe new projects not to 
purchase the i^nd 'iseif,^ but to establish local corpora- 
tions—^trequently composed of local FSA officials — which 
form^illy purchased th^ land utilizing funds loaned to it 
under the rural rehabilitation program Several existing 
proiects were also shifted to this new arrangement. In 
*1938-39 alone,, arrangements were made for 827 families 
to combme and lease 17 cotton plantations in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. Baldwin/Poverfy and Pohttcs, 
pp. 105-106 

Baldwin, Poverty and PoltUcs, p. 2l5. 

In one cfi the few academic evaluations of Jhe reset- 
tlement experience, for example,, the author look pains 
to stress that "not enoug|i tmie has elapped to permit a 
mature judging of the results." Ceorf*e Wehrwein, "Ap- 
praisal of Resettlement,/'^ /o^rna/ of Farm fconom/cs,, XIX 
(1937),, p 190. See also* Leonard .^Salter, Ir,, "Research 
and Subsistence Homesteads,'' Rural 5oc/0/ogy„ It (1937),^ 
pp. 208-210. . ^ i 

House Agriculture Committee, Hearings on FSA 
(1943);i,6, 

^. U.S, Congress, House Committee on Appropriations, 
Hearm$ston the 1947 Agriculture Departmenf Apf>ropna- 
Xions 8if I, 79th. Congress, 2nd Session (1946)- p 1390 

^' Clen C Cain and Robinson C HoUister, "The Meth- 
odology of Evaluating Social Actiot^ "Programs," in Peter 
Rossi and W Wifframs, Evaluating Socfal Action Pro- 
grams,, p. 114; see also Edward A. Suchman, Evahative 
Research Prmctples and Practices in Public Service and 
Soaaf Action Programs (New York' Russefl Sage Founda- 
tion, 1967). p- 37. 

-'^Herbert Hyman,Xhartes R. Wnght, and Terence K. 
Hopkins, Applications -of Methods of Evaluation. :^ oar* 
studies of the * Encampment lor Cmrenship tBerkeley: 
Universrty of Cahfornia Press, 1962)., p 26, Henry W. 
Riecken,^ The Volunteer Work Camp, A Psychological 
Evaluation (Cambridge, Addison-Wesley Press, 195^)^, pp. 
16-17. ^ ^ 

Executive Order 7027, 1936. 

"""Rexford TugwelL. Cooperation' and Resettlement," 
Currertt fftstory, XLV (F<*bruary 1937)^ Conkm,^ lomorrow 
.7 Nov Worki pp 102, 1^3-1ft0,.2O2. Rexford TugweM,, 
"Changing Acres," Current History, XLIV (September 
*9J6)rBald*rin, Povt-rty and Pohttcs,. pp. 87-8^. 

Quoted in Cpnkin, 7fjw)orrow a New World, p 07, 



House Agriculture CommJtfee^ Ht^artng^ on FSA, 
1943, Part II, pp. 2&-2i, 55. 

Will Alexander, "Ruroi Resettlement/' Souihem 
view, .1 (1936), p 532. See ofso Alexander's Forew<^rd to 
Arthur Raper's Pre/oco to Pty^a/ifry, whrch tol|^ for- a 
''new land policy" that wjII rehobd'ttate people well as 
land by ''affording an opportunity for ownership of the 
land by the man who works d/' Pre/ace to Pt^a^antiy' 
(Chapel Hill: UniversHy of No>th Carolina PreiS> 1936), p. 

House Agriculture Cbmmdtec. Hcarinji on the F5A 
41943), p, 7, ^ . 

"See FDR's 1937 State of the Unron Messjge, quoted 
* in Baldwin, Poveriy and Po/rtjC5..p 167. 

See,^ for example^ Allison Davi^,, Burleigh B. Gardner,^ 
and Mary R Cardner> Doep South A JooaZ-Ant/iropoffj- 
gtcat Study of Casto- and CUss (Chicago^ Umversity of 
Chicago Press, 1941), lohn Dollard Ca^^ie jnd Oass m 
Sout/ierntown (3rd ed,^ Garden City, N Y Doubleday i<< 
Co.,, 1957)>. Anne Moody, Com^n^; of^-Ago ta Mtsstssfpt}f 
(New York: Dial Press, lnc„ 1968), Cunnar MyrdaL An 
American D//emma The Ne^Jro Problem and Modem 
Democracy (New'York. Harper and Row, Inc.-, Torch- 
book, 1969), particularly 667-736., Horiense Powder- 
^ maker. After Freedom A Cottutdt Study tn ihQ Deep 

South (New York: Russell 'and Russell J969J 

# 

T I Woofter, Jr , Bhck Vtwianiy Uie on St HeN 
ena island INew York Hef^ry Hull and Cumpany,. 79'30J,. 
pp.245, 137. * 

Arthur Raper, Pre/ace to Pea^anfiy. pp 138*141. 

Lester M Salam'on and Steven Van Ev^(a^ '^ear. Ap* 
athy,^ an& Discrtmmatron A Test of Three Expl^maU Qp s of 
PolittcaJ Participation, " American Poljttcaf Saenco Rq- 
Vfe*v;VqL67 (December 1973), pp 128&-'1306 

"^.William A. Stacey, Black Home Ownership A So- 
ciotogtcai Case 5fudy of Metropoir*an Uck^onytlle (New 
York' Prafeger Publishers, 1972)> pp, vtih,e2. ' 

.^As Raper makes clear, blacks Could usually only buy 
land not desired by whites, ani even then o»i^y by 
means <>f most exacting a*id highTy ^elective proce- 
dure " Rap6fr,. Pre/ace to Peasantry,^ p, 122. 

Appendix I records the location and size of oach of 
the prO/ects selecied. for a deiatled descnpt/on of the. 
methodology used tracmg these land records, see Ap- 
pendix 11. I am indebted to Robert Sulhvaia for tr<King 
Ownership pafterns jf ieven of theic ^rfes. iind to Joseph 
CarenS and Davld^rry for tracing the eighth 

These intervi^s were conducted during the sum- 
mer of 1974. The mlerv) ewers" -were Marsha Darling, 
RomuS Broadway,. Albert BrouJ^sard and Alphme l^ffer- 
son. Their ski^l and resourte fulness m hdndlimj ihi^ dtlfi- 
ci/lt chore are greatly appreciated Also immensely help- 
ful was the assistance of Professor UwrenCe Goodv^-n,, 
Director of the Duke Oral Htstory Fmj^Siin 



The t^jblr below records the popuh>t}ons and target 
sample si?cs for tMch of the projects Sample ^i^es were 
determined using standard small sarrfjile procedure^, and 
respomlents were chosen with the atd oi\x random num- 
bt^r table from l''>t'* of original project parti^^tpant^ identi- 
fied I" our Kmd surveys as tiemg still in posst^s^joa of 
their land for thts purpose> heirs of onginal participant:* 
were considered appropriate respondents. 

* 

FSA Tarticipant Interview Sample 



Total Qr\gmi Owners Still . Sample 



Project 


iti Control of Prolect La^rf 


Size 


Oee^s Bend (Ala) 


57 


39 


lakeview (Ark) 


4S 


32 


Milestofi (Missj 


34 


28 


Mounds Farms (La ) 


32 


26 


Tillery (N C ) 


32 


24 


Tenn Farm Tenant 


20 


14 


Townes (Artt.) 


.19 


15 


TOTAL 




TtI 



* I am grateful to the Board of Directors of the Mtl- 
tOn Olive III Memorial Corporat^on/and *to jt^ Executive 
Director. Mr Eddie Logan, for permission to use these 
data, as well a^ to Dr. Demftri Shimkm and Dr Dennn. 
Fnite of the University of MJinois for assistance m assem- 
blmg them 

Donald T Campbell. "Factors Relevant io the Valid- 
ity of^ Experiments m Soc*aI Settjn^js/' P^ychofogtc^^ Bui- 
fof/nAlV (1957). 

* 

*'The jenani sample was compiled wjth the aid of a 
random number table applied to the listsr of tenant farm- 
ers available m the local offices of the U S Department 
of Agriculture'^ Agricultural Stabilii^ation and Conserva- 
tion Service fhe number of tenants m the sample from 
each county was designed to make i1 proportional to the 
number t>f resetflement project partitipants interviewed 
in that <oun1y, thus guaranteemg liomc symmetry m the 
experimental *ind control gruttp i^amples 

Btic^iuse of the ctJmb&rsomene^,s of the s^rmpling pro- 
cedure, no tenant interviews were conducted m the two 
counties with the smallest projects. In ^iddiiionr seven <if 
the projected 100 teniint rnrerviews ()roted unuseab/<*. 
producing a tenant sampje of 93. • 

1 Only 13 ol ihe 178 program participants tntcrwcwed 
^''tndicat^'d they had ever owned land benjrt^ the reseltlo- 
nient program appeared 

U ^ (Jc^parlmenl ot Commurce;/^ureau i>f the Cen- 
sus, C'vnbU^^of Ai^acittkiFi^. 1945 anri 19f|tj 

T ) Wo^fier, Bfack YiH)m<inry. pp 7-\]. \ iG. 245 
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*•* Interview wJth Dr D<'mitn Shimkm and Dtnhis 
Frate, September 5. ^974. Urbane, lllinui^- The full data 
set from the Holmes County Health Research Proj^tct 
not yet available. 

** Conversion of lodns to constant ckilldu w nec- 
essary t^ecaUse ihe black landowners tended *o own the 
land dunng the early penc^ when the dollar was worth 
more. Hence iheir loans v^Id appear artihciaMy small 
compared to those taken oVl by whites later, even if 
ihey represented the same amount oi purchasing power 
To correct for thisn we converted all loan amounts to 
1967 dollars. The adjustfneni for span and scope of own- 
ership was accomplished by mulitplying the^number of 
acres t)y the nurKber of vears of uwnership for eath 
owner to give ihe number of ''acre-years" and then add- 
ing, the number of "acre-years" accounted for by black 
and whtte owners separately 

*'*Oemilri Shtmkm.. Gloria Louie,, and Denms Frate. 



Th*/. Bii^i.K l^ti^ndcd Fdmil\ A /Task Ruf^if ln^tiUitu>n a/iJ 
.1 ^k'^hi.w^sm c^f Urlyan .\d^pLMum, \\ IniernatKjnal Con^ 
gre>> ot AnihrofjolugKal ^ind Ethnolu}>Kaf Suen^es/ 197 5, 

*'^See, ror example, Lester MiJbrath, PoIukJ ParUapa- 
Ui}n K?hud|;o Rand-McN^II^ Co, 1M(>1J For ev (dence on 
th(.* drup-urr in partit.i[)atu>n at the u[)(x*r vnd oi the age 
sCVile 'in the IVt^sidential electionr see U !> StKUi^^hcdi 
/V4)iffaU (1973}, p, j;9 

Ldwcird C Banfieldn The Mom? i^a^K of a fJacAward 
Society (New York- The Free Press, 19S3)\ tdward C. 
Banfielct, 7/)e Unhi\ivvnly diy (OoMon I ittlo. ^mwn and 
Co , 1%9), pp 45-66. 

For a fuller discussron ot.tho^e points. set\Le>ter M. 
Salamon, "FolU)w-Upi»H Let-Downs, and Sleepers. The^ 
Time Dimen>ion m Puhcy Evaluation/' ^n Charles Jone**,. 
editor. Pubiic t^iuy Yearbook (Beverly Hills, California" 
Sage Publ^cHjons. 1976). 
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Public Land 
and Minority 
Enterprise: 



PART THREE ' 



A New 
Policy Option 



preface 

Against tbe backdrop of Part One's examinatjon of the 
location, uses, and cfianges of mmonty land resources, 
and Part Two's demonstration of the uiihty of an "ex- 
panded ownership'" approach, it is now t»nie lo begin ^ 
constdenng practical ways to implement ai/r»inorily busi-" 
ness development strategy ulihzing existing minortiy- 
owned land as a base In lh(s Part, therefore, we mm our 
attention to one such idea the possibility of gjving 
mmonty landowners access to tedeia!ly owned land in 
ways that would contribute to the viability of existing 
minority farm enterpnse**. 

To be sure,, this is not the only policy initiative lhat 
should flow from a concern about the decline of mmonty 
land resources. It is, however,/an imuatrye that could 
yield substantial results qoickly and with Onfy^nodest 
outlays of fonds It is, therefore,, ^n idea well-'fl^th cqn- 
»idering while work on more com prehensiv'e' approaches 
goes forward. 

Accopdmgly,. this Part examines the possibihites for' 
utilizing pub1icl>^ owned lands in a minority business 
development strategy. In particular,, it analyzes the loca- 
tion of public lands in relation to minority lands m the 
southeast, reviews the commercial opportiinitjes avail* 
able on these lands, and argues Jor a public land policy * 
that promotes nciinority business development. 

Much of the data on which this report is b^sed derives 
from unpublished documents made available fcy the fed- 
eral agencies with substantial land holdings in the south-, 
east, most notaby the Forest Service of the U.S Depart- 
ment of 'Agriculture, the Army Corps of Engineers,, the. 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the'Department of the Inte- 
rior, and the National ^^ark Service. To the numercus 
personnel in the national and regional offices of these 
^^gencies, I am deeply grateful for their assistance and 
cooperation. Without it, this report pould never have 
been prepared. In addition, 1 am grateful to David Perry^ 
for his diligent and persistent research assistance in com- 
piling much of the data reported here^Needless to say, 
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Summary of Principal Findings 

'1, Black landowners have been losing their land at a 
rapid rate in the South, in large part 'because the 
size of their indi\^|flual holdmgs Is not sufficient to 
generate an adequate income. In the process, a 
unique and vitally important minority equity re- ' 
\ source IS f^st disappearing 

2 One relatively inexpensive way to alter this trend 
might be to make publicly Owned land available 
for use by black landowners on advantageous 
terms, thus enlarging the land resources available 
to minority agricultural enterfirises and expanding 
their profit levels Such a use finds ample preced- 
ent in U S. public land policy which^has J»istori* 
cally contained an important soc'ial welfare di- 
mension tn addition to the*^ mori narrow 
conservation vs- development dimension that has 
dominated discussion of public land law m more 
. recent years. 

3. Federal fandownershtp is quite extensive in the 
South,, wherer most black^owned land is concen- 
trated. In the eight states of the southeast, the 
UnitecJ States Government owns 14.4 million acres 
of land, approximately 6 percent of the land area 
of these states. The federal government is thus* the 
largest single landowner rn these states. 

4 Of thrs 14.4 million acres, 8S percent is owned by 
just four federal agencies— the U.S. Forest Service, 
the Corps of Engmeers, the Fish and Wildlife Serv* 
ice, and the National Park Service. The forest 
Servici alone owns S.9 million acres of land in 
these st^tesp 62 percent of the total federal land 

5 Much of this federal land is located in close prox- 
imity lo minonty-owned acreage. Of the 293 
southeastern counties with rriajor federal land- 
holt^ings, in fact, 177 also contam substantial mi- 
riority-owned land. Taken together^, these 177 
counties contain 1.9 million acres of black-owned 
la«*d. , ' ' ^ 

6, Commercial activity is already *qu»te extensive on 
' federal landholchngs in the southeast. The forest 
Service, for example,, permits timber <;uUing aiid 
livestock gracing on its lands through a^system of 
competitive hidding The Corps of £ngineeri» rents 
at least 100,000 acres of rich river-bottom land 
out to private farmers in these i»ame states at 

V 



quite low rates. The Fish ^nfi Wildlife Service 
, makes^ provision^for share-crop farmrng/g razing, 
and assorted other uses on its* lands in the south- 
east All of these uses suggest some real posjiWi*.^ 
ties for systematically utilizing public (and tn'a 
land-based minority development strategy. 

The use of public lands to'^ccpmmodate the graz- 
ing needs of minority-owned'beef cattle, enter- 
priser is one of the most rnterestrng of these pos- 
sibilities. The Forest Service^ in fact, is now 
actively Considering a substantial expansion x>f 
grazing on its southeastern holdmgs in order to , 
accommodate the expected increase rn demand . 
for livestock forage as gram, ;/ped*ng grows in; ^ , 
creaslngly expensive. Much ofJhe Forest Service 
land. slated for expanded grazing is located m 
close proximity to extensive minority-owned land. 

Public land« could also contribute substantially Mo 
other minority enterprise development options as^ 
well, including a variety of sp^ialty crop produc- 
tion activities and timber operations. 
To take advantage of the niinor|ty development 
potentials available through utHiiation of publPc 
lands^ -at least four kindS' oi aGtivtttes will be 
needed: ^ t 

a. Research; Detailed investigation at the indrvid- 
^ ual enterprise level to determme how particu- 

-lar groups /)f minority landowners can tnake 
profitable ^use of tht'pubhc Jands Jn their lo- 
cale. * 

b. fducalion^ Circulation among relevant deci- 
sion-makers gf existing research, demonstrating 
the technical effrciency of one-to-two^ man ^ 
farm enterprises, and the formulation of plans 
for farm enterpnses utilizing public; and private 
lands. 

c. Reor*entat/on; Redirection of public land man-, 
agement practices to stress the sotial , welfare 

* dimension of public land 'policy, and the for- - 
mulation of special airan^e^nents to encourage 

• * the^/ofitable utili^pn of,public lands by mt- 
* nority landowners', jpd other ininority-'owned 

businesses. ' ' 

d Publkay^ Prort>otionar efforts to inform mirror-'' 
Ity landowners of the commercial opporluni- 
ti.es available on publi<klands in their vicinity^ 
coupled with a survey to determine ^ the level 
of their knowledge and the nature of progrmn 
elements needed to rnake minority use "of 
public lands economically profitable for the 
landowners. 

Although these changes will not solve the minor- ■ 
ity development probi[H^of the Nation, they 
could help-substantially.^ stabilize a seriously en- 
dangered minority business community,, slow the 
loss of a unique -minority equity resource, and 



contribute to»the emergence of a cadre of sue- 
V cessful minority agricultural entrepreOeurs — all at 
negligible 'or Exceptionally low cost. 



Introduction 

* 

Eighty percent of a(( black-controlled agncullural land 
, m the -United States — approximately 4.5 million acres of 
Ian4 according to the^ latent Agricultural Census — is lo- 
cated ti^the etgbt Southern states of Alabama. Arkansas^ 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, apd VirgrniS. la none of these states^ however, 
.does the average size lof black-owned farms exceed 80 
acres.^^^s a consequence^ black landowners have had a 
difficuJt lime coping with the techno I ogic^il changes 
sweeping Southern agnculture and have'been losing their 
laarf at an alarming-rate. In thes% eight states alone^ 4 
millioai ayes of land passed out of black ownership be- 
tween 1954 and 1%9. Unless black, landowners can find 
;wayS to .enlarge the laind resources available for their 
farm enterprises, moreover., *his trend is likely to ^orv- 
tinue. Yet the recent escalation of land prices., the his- 
toric disadvantage blacks have had m securing credit, 
and the increased cost of rental land are alt at work to 
prevent such enlargement. 

The purpose of ihis report is to^explore one possible, 
if partial, solution to this dilemma: the utilization of fed- 
eralfy-ovvned land by minority iandowhers. in the eight 
states under consideration here, the United States Gov- 
ernment ^wns 14.4 million acres of land, 12.8 million of 
It in the hands of civilian agencies. Moreover^ much of 
this.federaLland ts located in counties with considerable 
bjack landewnershtp. Of the 293 counties, w^f^ federal 
land in these eight states^ in fact, 177 also contaih 500 or 
mone acres of black-owned land (See Map 15, If this, 
land IS suitable and could b^ made available for use by 
minority farmers, particularly if this could be done with- 
out impairing the value of the lat\d and its resources* the 
result could be a significant boost to minonty enterprise 
act^viV/ at minimal budgetary and social co^^t. Moreover, 
such an approach would build ^pon an existing, minori- 
ty-owned equity base and help to sustain it. 

To assess the viability of utilizing publicly owned land 
m 3 land*based minority enterprise development strategy,^ 
■ three questions must be addressed; 

(1) ^What IS the extent., character^^ and use of federal- 
ly owned land in these eight target staie^>? 

(2) Where is federally owned i^d located in rela-' 
tion to black-owned land? 

(3} How caa black landowners use public land and 
what contriBution will this m^jke. to the viability 
0/ th'eir enterprises? 

Because this is an avowedly exploratory report, most^of 
the attcntiun focuses gn the first two of these questions.-^ 
H«kvever,^ .some fmeresting insights emerge from this 
work *hat point to answers to the third question as welL 
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Mao 1 

Counttes with Major Federal Landholdings 
in \he Southeast 



V 




j C^untif^ With U S k>ft")r 



• One Dot lOOOAifr-w 
Land In SofiAhilf f uli 



In approaching these questions, we lake as given thai 
the public land under scrutiny wdl remain m public 
hands* In other words, we are not directly exp]arin|>j the 
potentials ior dissolution of the publiC domam and its 
transfer to minority ownership* even though there is, 
ample precedent for such transfer tn the history o( U S 
pubhc land law* especially the Homestead Act of 1862 
fn fact,, after the Gvil War, hopes ran high that the 47.7 
million 3cres of federal land in, the South reserved for 
homesteadjn^; would enable blact.s and poor whites to 
become independent landed propnetors But these hopes 
failed lake account of the (^xtremely poor character of 
the land thot' renamed jn federal ownership at the end-, 
of the Civif War. As it turned out, ^hcrefore.. the home- 
stead ideal that numerous whites were able to achie/e m 
(be North and West never came lo fruiti^^n for blacks jn 
\the South'. Whether some effort sljiould be made to^ful* 
fill this ideal for Southern bracks today through the dis- 
solutfon of portions of the public domain is an issue 
well worth considering' But it is not our mam concern 
here, 

Rather,^ the focus here is on strategies for utilising 
public lands to promote minority cnterprtse m ^vays 
short of transfer of title or permancril alteration in the 
character or use of the land. For this more hmiied range 
of strategies, the precedent tn pubhf land Um all the 
more sObstantiaT Although the debate over public land 



' Footnotes to this Pift begin on P ' l 
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questions has focused ^rt recent years almost exclusively 
on the competin^j ^^oals of resource exploitation vs con- 
ser\aii^nH historically a ihird dimension also played an 
important role in the debate Tb^^ third dimcnsu?n was 
the social welfare function of public U\n6, the utilization 
of the public dohiain to meet national social ^norities. 
Thii cfjmen^jon took shape in the mid-19th century, 
when the prevailing practice of selling public lands for 
general revenue gave way lo a policy of land grants for 
particular social welfare purposes. The Republican victory 
m th'^ Presidential election of 186Ch which paved the 
way for pas^ige or (he Homestead Act m 16^2, was a 
bcllWerhcr ol^ this change,/butH it was preceded by land 
grants for special schools for the handicapped and fol- 
lowed h\ grjints for technical schools, univer^ituss, public 
education, swamp 'drainage, and canal and railroad 
l>uildmg' 

In the current situation, closing the income gap be- 
quedthed by, j^encraiions of racial deprivation i^ as ur- 
3>jent a matter of national policy., and^as iniporiant a po- 
tf^ntial C{)nyibutOr to the unification and solidification of 
the natit^nn a*T w,is the transcontineniaf railroad m its day. 
To the extent thai public land tan be utiJi/ed m this 
elfortn particularly if thas can be done ^\jrh(>ul P^rma- 
neprtly impairing the land il'>t'lf, there i^ thus ampJe pre- 
tcdonf 1^1 hjst<jry oi public land Livv i'j juslify \he 
^l^c'Ciid at t<jmmodations that mighi bo nfi i-^sary Tlie 
taskn then, is to explore whether some su^h potentfaJs 
realfv exist To do so, we look f^rsl jr the ov(?rall pattern 
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of federal 'landownership rn our erght target states, and 
ih^ examine in greater detail the holdings of each of^ 
the'^four rT>a)or federal agenctes with lands in these 
states. ^ 

It Overview; Federal Lands m (he'^uth 

V 

Tb^ federal government ihe largest single landowner 
in the eight states with which thisi study is concerned 
(Virginia, North Carolina, S^th Carolina^ Ceorgia,^ Ala- 
banrta/ Mississippu Louisiana^ and Arkansas) But federally 
owned land 1s distrtbuted unecjually^dnrtong these states^ 
. ranging from a low of about 1 nrtiflion aCres m Louisiana 
to a high of almost 3.2 rfiilhon acres m >ykansas, Corre" 
spondingly, the federal share of total state acreage vanes 
from a low of about 3 4 percent m Alabama and Louisi- 
ana to a high of 9,5 percent m Arkansas (See Table 

Not all of this land i^ equally available for minortty 
development activitieSr however As Table 2 indrcates, 
close io 3 rr^illion of the 14.4 million acres t>f federally 
owned land m these states is used for m»iiiafy, hydro- 
electric power,^ institutional, or port and industrial pur- 
poses, and aJioTher U million iS res(*rved for flood con- 
trol, much of this latter in the form of dams and lakes. 

This pattern of predominant usage /eflectsl in turn,/ihe 
pattern of ownership of this land ^mong the different 
federal agencies. Altogether, 33 federal agencies own 
land in these eight states. However,^ as Table 3 mdicates,^ 
85 percent of this land* is adnr\inistered by just four agen- 
cies — the forest Service, the Corps of Engineers, the fish*" 
and Wildlife Serv»ce% and the National Park Service, Each 



of thei>e agencies— and partjcularly the* Urlt three— 
makeji some commercial use of its land^ moreover To 
understand the potentials tor utth^Tng publiciv owned 
land in S minority enterprise development strategy^ 
thereJore, »i is necessary lo look in, more detdtl at the 
dtstwbution aud use of the land controlled by these f^^ir 
agencies. / 

Table 1 

ComparHon of FederiMy Owned Land With Total Acreage 
in Eight Southern States, 1972 



StItA 

f 


Qmnt^ by. 
ftdtrtl Govt. 


Total 
Siitt 


Ftd«ril laiKl 
ol Toltl Stite 


Alabama^ 




.32^400 


3,4 


Aitonsas 




33,599,360 


^ 95 


Georgia 


umis 


37.295,360 


5.9 


Louisiana 


1.^38.454 


28.867.840 


3.6 


Mississippi 




30.222.720 


^5.2 


North C^rohna 


1,942.221 


31.402,880 


6.2 


South Carolina 


M4L452 


^ 19.374,080 


5.9 


Vtrginia 


2.2«,518 


25.496,320 


' .58 


Tout 


14,417,423 


238'93&r^0 













Source. Inventory Report «ti Real Property Owned by the United 
States ThrotiglMut the Worta as of l\tni 30, 1972^'(Generaf 
Services Administration. Washington. DC.' 1972)^ 



Tables , * 

* 

Federally Owned Lai>d'in ^ghl Sbuthem States, by ^Agency and State,, 
as of jun^ 30. 1971 , 
{in thousands of acres) 



Agency 


Ala. 


.Ark, 


Ga. 


La. V 


Miss, 


a.c 


SC. 


Va, 


Total 


Forest Service 


^^534 0 


2.4541 


837.2 


594.8 


M36 1, 


l.i33 4 


* 594.6 


45}1,3 


8,9152 


Corps of 




















Engineers 


62.6 


. 488 2 


323.1 


621 


. 295.4 


580 


99.9. 


113 8 


1.503 2 


Fish & Wildtife 


90 


124 4 


428 4 


230.9 


' 58,6 


113,3 


13&1 


17 8 


1,120 5 


Park Service 


62 


56 


^ 154 


♦ 


29 9 


334 2 


40 


267 5 


6629 


Army 


' 1704 


' 861 


524.S 


1164 


45 


1430 


537 


159,3 


1,258 1 


Navy 


3.6 




10 7 


50 


11.2 


116 5 


33.5 


, 1094 


28^5 


Air Force 


' 5,7 


94 


116- 


25 0 


62 


33 


147 


71 


900 


TVA 


21 1 6 


* 


95 




9 2'^ 


22,0 






" 252 3 


flASA 










20.9 




- / 




^20 9 


A£C 














198 3 




19B^ 


Other, 




' 70 


^274 


44 


39 


18.4 


^'147, 


42 4 


106 1 


Totrf 


1.108,0 


3,174.7 


2,188:1 


1,038.5 


1,575.9 


1.942.2 


U4L5 


2,248.5 


iMi7^ 



,SoufM. Publtc Land Slati^ics 1972 (Bureau of-tand Management, WasWgton, DC) 
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Table 2 

'fredomiiMut Usage'' oi Federal Und in Eight Soiith«fn States 



Pr«dommaitt 
Use 



Gruing 

Foftsb and Wildhf« ' 
Historic Sitss 'and p^arks 
Military (excluding aif fields) 
Arrfi«ltfs 

Power Development DtsUibution 
Flood Control and Nevieati9n 
institutional 

Research and Development 
PoUSh industrraL Miscellaneous 



Acres of 
Federal Land 
<in thousands) 



10,064 
666 
1420 
224 
468 
1.306 
212 
^ 43 
314 
14,417 



II. Major Types of Federal Land )1oldLr)gS \n 
the South: Distribution and Uses 

VS. Forest Service 

The U.S, Forest Service, as indicated jr> Table 3/. is by 
far the largest federal landowner tn the Southeast* con- 
trolling almost 9 rrkilhon out of the 144 million acre$ of 
federal land in the regton Jn no stale does the Forest 
Service own less than 500,000 acres of land, and m all 
but pne q{ the eight ds holdings exceed the cbmbmed 



holdings of all the other federal agencies, iftcludmg the 
nulitiUy <iee Table 4), 

Table 4 

Forest Service Land as a Percentage of All Federally Owned 
Land in Eight Southern States 



Stits 



Alat^ama 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 



Fonit Senica 
■1 % o» 
Ffdsril tind 



57 
77 
S7 
72 



St^ie 



Gtforftia ^ 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 



■t % of 
Federal Und 



38 
58 

52 
68 



^ Aside trorn ^6rne acreage in experiment -^statjonsx the 
i>ulk of the Forest Service land is accounied for by the 
roj^*bn's 25 national forests These fo(^sts stretch across 
portions ot 177 countie5> in the eight states und<;r coi^sid- 
eration here Of these 177 counties, moreover, 86 c;^on- 
4am 500 acres or more of l>lack*owned land Miip 2 de* 
prcis thrs relationship between Forest Service land and 
black^owned land vividly, demonsiraiing ihe heavy over- 
lajj that exists in t)ie*cases of at least eight ma)or na- 
tional forests (the HimochitJo, Holly Sprjngs,^ Bienvtlle 
dnd Tombtgbee m Mississippi, the TaNadega and Tuskegee 
m 'Alabama, the Sumter in South CaroFina, and the Oco- 
nee in G<?or^a) As Table 5 indicates, more than 790,000" 
acres of fcnd controlled j^y close to 9000 black landown- 
ers he wjthin the counJties that f9rm thc^enmeters of 
Ihese national forests, (See-Appendtx Table 1 for a cohi- 
plete lislmg of these forests,, the counties they touch, 
and the acreage they contain in each county). 



A4ap 2 

Location of U.S. Forest Service Land ih Relation to 
Minority^ Owned Land in the Southeast 



c 
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Table 5 

EKtent oi ^Uck-OMned Und in the Vicinity of U.S. Forest 
Service (rS) Land in Eight Southern States 



Table 6 



r . 



Revenues Uotn N^lRon^l Fore^ in Eight Southern Sbtes/ 
Fiscal Year 1973 





AM C«vAti«} 
with F,S 


f S Counts 
with SOO-i- 
*cr*i of 


in f S 
Cbunttti 


AUbima 


'IS 


12 * 


UO>997 




23 


5 


85,518 




25 


10 


34:331 


Lomsi^n* 


7 


5 


38,279 


Mississippi 


33 ^ 


31 


410,434 


North CanHina 


25 


4 


16.498 


South Carolina 


13 


13 , 


79.172, 


Vir|m(« 


30 


6 


17,234 


T«til 


177 


86 


792,513 



hu of GMch 
Lindowntri m 
F S Ot?uftti«t 



LS25 

795 
* 264 

359 
4.430 

310 
L136 

124 



Slate 

Alabama 
Arkaasas 
G«or£ia * 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
VirSinia 

ToUI 



WaJ - 
Receipts 

S 1.139.454 
4.446.062 
1.422.506 
^5.74 2,846 
^6.649,815 
1.0^0,605 
3.170.446 
438,l57 



, County 
Atlpcation 

S 2?>.263 
963.198 
35b.626 
1.435.711 
L662.4&4 
25^.^93 
792.611 
' 101.fi3f5 

(5,886,391 



What make^ this overlap pdrticularly slgr^^rl^:ant is the 
pattern of usage of this forest Icind Unlike the r^ationai 
forests oi the western pubhc land elates-, which arc 
carved out of existing federal land holdings, the South- 
ern forests were specifically purchased by the govern- 
ment over the pJast 60 years largely for conservation put;* 
poses,, under the authotiiy of the Weeks Forest Purchase 
Act'of 1911 and subsequent legisfalior^ Whi(e this has^ 
made the Forest S^'rvicfe 4>articularly attentive to conser- 
vafior^ practices on the southeastern national forests, 
however, it has hardly closed these areas to comni^rcia) 
activrty. To the cor^frary, the southeastern forests, f^ke 
those elsewhere in the nation, are nnanaged under the 
"multipie use ar^d su^air^ed yield'' pnncjple mtorporated 
in the Muthple Ue Act of l%0 115 U SC 528-531) The 
''or>altiple use" portion of this principle requires that for- 
est lands be made available for a host of comme'rciaL 
and non-commerc*al purpose*^, inHucling loggmg/graiing 
for livestock, wtldltfe retuges, hunting, and recreation. 




ThtV \ustjmed y\eki^ pjrf t>f the standard re^juires tt^at 
the^e uses \^ re(^ulattuJ m such a way as ■ ^ 

achieve anci nftmtam m perpeturty ' *a htgh- 
level ^nnu^ii or Tejjukir periodic output of the van,^ 
loivs fC/vcwabIc resources of the national forests 
Without impairment of the productivity oi ihe land. 

[P L ej"517l - ^ ' . 

As Table fi indicates, the national forests 'in the e^t 
states wtih which vve are concerned do generate ^tgn^fr- 
cant revenues. For the 1973 fiscal year, these revenues ^ 
amounted jo $24.069,92f^ about half of il from the for- 
est? ip just two spates — Missrssippi and Louisiar^a. 

For the mo*^t part, these revcbues derive from a sinj*Ie 
M>u;je the sale 01 timber. As Table 7 n^akes clear, tim- 
bei^ crpergtit>ns accounted for more than 90 percent of all 
Forest Service Voilcction> in the southeastern foVests* As 
IS readil> apparent, niorepver, the greatP<T">*ljime . of 
tirrrber cutting take< place in the fas^rowir 



Table? , 

Sources oi fomi Service Revenue in the 
Southeasterri NatipMl Forests, Ti seal Year 1973 



St*te 

Al4tMima 
ArVansAs 
Georitt 
Uuisuna 
Miuisfippj 
H, Car^ina 
Carolina 
Virftnia 
' T«W 



Timber 

% 1,053.087 
■ 4.168.567 
I.357.<J03 
5.527.473 
5,3J?.S02 

3.153,460 
337J28 
121,^985 



Grazing 

i 433 

13,14S 
122 
*5,177 
3,086 

36 



L^nd 
Use 

% 1,833 
30,030 

' 12j05J 
6,577 ^ 
16.059 
11.8«3 
10.083 

. 10.301 

$9S,U9 



AdmisSK)ns, 



Power 


Minerals 


User Fees 


4 2.739 


98343 


S 32.683 


1^82 


17i7« 


' 52,165 


777 


, 16.395 


3p.l24 


7.373 


* 166.017 


23.508 


3,236 


. 683^468 


^356 


5.291 


1.6S6 


' ^ 45.409 


919 


40 




3.046 


14.783 


. ^7dl06 




S1.1H69S 


^^283^97 




S 1.189.454 
j:4.446,{K2 

S,rt^646 
^6,649,^*5 

' l.(3lo;60i 
3.170.446 
i 438.18? 

S24;oe9,9?l 
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pin« forest of Mi^si^UppJ^ tOuisiana, and^ Arkans^Si^^as 
whidi^ ^ificid^ntaHy have* substantial concentrations of 

c bhck populitions and consjderable black landownership^ 

*Ff6m |f I .indications, howew, fevfV^H — blacks take 
pan in this activity except as employees of white-owned 

\%nsv Ift substantial measure, this^'is a p^odyct oi the 
heavy capital (n^estmenjtfequirements of logging .opera- 
^ns;and the frequently ft sky^ character of the busirtess. 
In ,part,Mwwever, it is also (he product of lack^ of 
infckmattcHy* and the character of cor^racting proce- 
dur^. Timber rights on the national forests are*securedt ^ 
by /competitive bidding. Forest ServKe teacns are re- 
quired tcr suryey and appraise the area to be Iqg^ed, ad* 

,verttse the sale for thirty days, receive bids, and then 
award the rights to the highest bidder. In the normal 
course of everrts, howe^^er^ a handful of larger operators 
can dominate the bidding in each locale. Though Con- 
gress attempted to guard against thts by enacting a spe- 
cial program settmg aside -a portion of^all timber sales 
^^ithin each forest for smaM' businessmen,, most of^thes^fe 
allocations are nVver claimed due to an absence of via- 
ble bids. , » k 

If timber production is the most significant existing 
commefdal use of the southeastern national forests, 
grazing i's.the^ most significant poterttiaf use.< Under For- 
. est Service regulations, the Chief oi the Service is author- 
. Tzed to permit. and regulatfe the gra^ng of all kinds of 
livestock on aJI National Forest System lands. (Code of 
Federal Regulations ^31.1). These lands are n:>ade avaiJ- 
,able for livestock use via a permit system, under \^ich 
regional foresters, spec^fy, for eafh rancher usmg the 
<*4pge^lhe number of livestock; the grazing.pertod, the 
grazing sysJlem, ^nd the Jand improvements .required. 
Pertinent sections of the Code af' Federal Regulations 
d^ahng with gra;ij)g on Forest^Service land are as ,fol* 
lows:, 

231.3B A grazing permn or grazing agreement 
*^ ^ ' conveys no right, tttle, or interest of thi&' 
Uoited States in any lands . . af>d is a 
*prjvtlege for the exclusive benefit of the 
person Or prgani^atiSn- to whom a permit 
is issued . > . ^ . " . 

2i'l.Sd(1)'Paid term permits may be issued ^or 
periods of ten years or less teS persof^s who 
' * r* own .livestock to be grazed and such base 

ranch property as the Chtef, Forest Service, 

may require Term permUs are re* 

newabJe at the end of ^aoh term perio^^S.^ 
provided the provisions and. requirements 
* ■ undefr wftkh they are issued continued to 
be me^ . Th^ term permit give? 1 he 
^ ^ holder ftrst priority for its renewal at the 
Expiration of t^ie term permit period. 

Although >ee pfem^itf may'be granted to persons livmg 
within 9r:Cor)tiguouv to forest system lands for up .to 10 
head^f Itvesto'ck, aU other permittees pay a fee based . 
"'^o the quality of /fee range^ In addition, permittees^re 



fequired own sufficient land of their own, or have 
sufficient feed avail^able/to accommodate their herds for 
approx^mateiy stx months 6i the year>' f 

trri973 aloEie. about 17,000 ranchejrs and farmers pur- 
cha^d .perrtius to graze about 3.2 million cattle and 
sheep oh 105 m»l)ion acres of forest r^nge land m the 
^Nattonal Forests and Na(tional Gr^ssf^nds'in the 43 states 
of jhe confjnental US *An'additional 3.0 ntillion^calves 
and Tambs grazed free of charge. Altogether,^ the optional 
for^t^ thus accounted for 11 ^Wiiition animal, unit 
months (AUM's) of forage consumption, ^about 5 perc&nt 
of all livestock forage consumption in the nation* Even 
this understates the importance ^of tlie grazing activity on 
national forest system land, however/ for this activrt>^ is 
i^lf an integral,, andf frequently nftessary, part of pri- 
vate grazing activity generally. As a recertf^US. Depart- 
ment of Agnculture publication observes: ^ 

Grazing on^ National Forett Sysfem lands is mostly 
seasonal and provides the forage heeded to make 
• dependent livestock ranches and farms viable year- 
roprid operatjons,^ thu5 addmg to the stability, of the 
dependent, rural communities. Without this comple- 
mentary forage source, many operations *wOufd e)- 
ther have to buy or lease* other range or reduce 
their operations^ often ceasing to be an economic 
, uniL*^ , V 

Despite a m^sive increase rn cattle production in the 
Southern states over the -pas jl decade and^ a hatf,^ how- 
ever, grazing on the sputheastern najional forests has his- 
torically been extremely limited. Uritit 1964, m fact,, no 
permits were issued for grazing on Forest Service lands 
tn the .southeast, and wh^ grazing oc'curred w>s done m 
trespass. Perrnrts have been avarlable^ since 1964','but 
only'on a temporary^ bn^-year-at-a-time basis lhat grves 
ranchers httle security over the long term. Although 
these permits hav;e been Felatrveiy inexl:>ensiv^ — $.10 to 
l25 per animal uni> month compared to $ 60 to $.70 on 
National Forest lands elsewhere in the country — they 
have also been quite, limited.^ As of 1972,. for example, 
fewer than 30,o6o livestock, accounting for less than 
^66,i)00 anirriai unit jnionth> of forage,^were permitted to 
graze on the forests i^i the eight*state^ under' considera- 
/tion here According^,to on^ estimate, drtfy, about;1,500 
grazing pejmit^are ootstariding in/these. states,; and no 
more than'SQ of these have befer^ granted to blacks." 

The southeastern national forests have far glea^ter graz- 
ing potential than xh^^ figures might 'suggest, howfem^ 
Of the 4,611,0,55, acres. ip the National Forest System in 
the entirfe SoctiK, for ex^mpleyonly 349,695 hbve he*n 
declared'off'hmits^^or'grazipg ' Mcfre clTrecHy^ the Forest 
5ervice'5 own Crazing Stati5t/ca/ Report estimates ton: 
seryatrvely that >he National Forests in 'the eight states 
untler consid<^raiion herex9uld easily providt* mure than 
three times as many animal'um,t nionths forage as are 
. now allowed ea£.h year w^tttout impairing the, land or m- 
terfern*»g with other range uses 'such, ai^ watershed prO; 



tection and recreation. As Tabled indicates, most oi this 
^ce55 capacity ts coitcentraied tn the states of Arkansas^ 
Mississippi, and LoLusjana^TiSe^Tabfe ^ ♦ ' 

Table 8 

Excefs Crtltim Capacity on National Fore^f System Lands 
in Eight Southern States 





• \ AniiBal 


•Un^t Months (AUM 


's) 




Estimated 


Actually 


tinus^d 




CafCscit]^' 


Grazed 


Capacity 


Alttbama 


27.996 


. 3,292 




Arkansas 


218,379 ^, 


60^530 . 


167,849 


Ge^fta 


5,056 


^053 


3,003^ 


Louisiana 


i23,3l5 , 


55,384 


67,931* 


Mbstssitipi 


. 135,528 


38,637 


96,8^1 


North Carolina 


528 


^ m ' 


308 


South Carotirta 


37^60 


2.575 


,34,685 


VTrsmta 


8,278 


^ U97 


6.781 


T«tal 


559540 


167,804 


391,536 



Source: U.S. Der^rtment of Agriculture, forest Service, Annual 
-firaxtag Statisticat Report, 1972. 



From all indications, moreover, the Department of Ag- ' 
nculture i$ -eager to pur this excess capacity to u^e-^ In 
December 1973,. the Department established a sp^ctat In- 
ter-Agency Work Group, on Range Production to ^xpfore 
ways to increase meat .'productton trom the nation's \ 
ranges, including those under public control The impe- 
tus for this study was the conviction that expected in- 
creases irt the demand iot' meat produc^s cannot 
be met at prevailing prtce^ without a substantial ex- 
pansion of the nation"^ active range resources, especially 
grVen the expected increase m the co5t of nonrange 
lirestock fpod supplies— such as ^jrain and vegetable 
pfoteins— as a re?ult *oi increased exports., balance ol 
payments problems^ and fossvi fuel shortages.* In its fifsl 
report, issued )une 1974^, this mter-agency group called 
■on USOA to "move fully to exercise its responsibifiiies m 
range.'' In addition to Su(jgestions for USDA assistance m 
pnvate range management, this rfeport laid particular 
stress on the potentials for range improvement on public 
land in the National Forest Systems pomting out that. 

_A real oppo rami ty exists for USDA to make a 

substantive ctfntriButiori to tlie^tural eeonomy and, 
environmental values through tntensiftcation of 
range programs on the National Forests and Nar^onal 
Grasslands. * ■ * , ' ■ 

Development of the ranges o^ the National forest 
'System to their economic potential^ for contributing 
to livestock production :»hou!d ba.h USDA goal . , . 
Through thfe direct effects upon the operations of 
grazing permittees and by demonstration of sound 
management, a USDA accelerated range program di- 



rected at more meat from ranges can affect a large 
segment ot the rural, livestock gconomy throughout 
^ many areas of the United States.'* 

Out of this hj^h-level USDA concern about *mprp^rtg 
n^i^tional range resources has come a major USDA pro- 
posal calling for a broad*gauged program of education, 
technical assi:»tance^ demonstrations, better financing. 
' aftd changes tf> public land management to help pro- 
mote better range utilization. Although this proposal is 
stilf before Congress, the ripple effects of the new-found 
concern ibout the range resources in the National Forest 
^yslem have already penetrated tnto tl)e Forest Setvice 
apparatus And this is especially so m'^be soulheasterR 
region wherjv as we have seen, the utilization of range 
resources in the nationarforests has long lagged behind 
its potentials. " * , -.1 

Perhaps the most visible evidence of these nppie ef* 
^fecls^ IS the massive grazmg stu^y that the Forest Serv- 
tceV :»outhea5tern regional office commissioned tn 1972. 
Utid^jng'interviews administered *to a sample of grazing 
permittees> farpi operators, and business and community 
officials in areas adjacent to a'number of southeastern 
nanonaJ forestSn thi^ study undertook to determine what 
steps the Forest SfervicAcould take to "ex|3an<|. the utilr 
zafion aad productivity of National Forest grazing lands'' 
iffrthe Southeast. Completed in February 197^,^ the resali- 
rng report <ontains a wealth ot data about actual. an^ 
potential Forest Service^ grazing permittees, and demon- 
strates clearly both the potential for expanded grazing 
on the southeastern' forest iands and the nature of 
needed Forest .Service information and range injprove- 
ment' efforts." Should Congress fund the overall range 
; iniprovemept program, therefore, the .southeastern re- 
gional office of the Forest Service is g^re^'Up^to pro-, 
ceed into dr\ active grazing expansion program ^ * 

What makes flEl^of this of immense significance to mi- 
nority enterprise development is the fact that much of 
the National Forest land nrtost suited to expanded grazing 
IS located m the vianity of substanhal black laqd Upjid- 
mgs. The Forest Service 'las identrfted stx lorests rn par- 
ticular as candidates for expanded grazing activity: the 
Conecuh in^ Alabama, the Kisatchie in Louisiana., tt^e 
Bienville and DeSoto iri Mississippi, and tl>f Ozark and 
OachKa 'n Arkansas. Ks Map 3 reveals,, all But two of 
the*e are located in counties tb^t cont^im sizeable black 

^ populations and numerous acres of* btack-owned land. 
Aliogeiher^ more than 700,000 acres of black-owned land 
are situated «n the counties thai define the perimeters of 
^hese forests '(See Table 9r Under the proper cucum- 

'Stances. access to National Forest grazing land could per- 
mit a substantial number of the^e farmers to develop 
profitable beef cattle enterprises. 

Soma support for this idea can be fountj. moreover, in 
the Forest Service Crazing Study mentioned above -Iji 
the A)ab4ma-F!orida-MiS5issjppi study area, almost "10"" 
pf?rcent of the permittees who turned "JP ibe random 
sample drawn tpr this study were black In the larger. 



Map 3 

.8.5. Forest Semce Umd in the Southeast 
Scheduled i6t Expanded Crazing 
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Slack Undown«r^htp and Population^; the Vicmity 
^f^t4atfaDal Forest Lands Scheduled iot t i^as ed Craziitg . 
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tonservativejestimates basecf on the for«st Service's 19"72 



SoutKwide study area, this figure was^dose to^4 percent. 
0( these black petmtttees^ 39 perceni^e^r^ned.in excess 
of iXOOO from fanm 5al@^,cornpared ^ only 26f43"erc€nt 
of bla^k farmers generally whc^" acceding to the 1969^ 
Census of Agriculture, earned in,excess_of $2,500 from 
their farms. In other words, access tp the National Forest 
grazing lands seems to have enabled a far larger propor- 
tion tif black l^downers to operate as comhiercial farm* 
erl'and yielded npticeafcjie Income rncrements." 

Corps oil £r)gmeer^ ' , ' 

The second largest federal.landowner in the^ southeast 
"j^s the. Army Corps of Engifieers, which is involved in ex^ 
tensive navigajron an*d flood co/itrol pro^^ects in the area. 
As*of J972, the C^rps controlled over 1 5 million- ac/es 
■ of.land in' the southeast, of vt^hich over 1.1 million is lo* 
catedjn the states oWrkansas^ Georgia, and Mississippi. 
As^Map 4'sJtows, this Corps l^ifid is locatedjn 1^1 count 
ties, of wh*ch" 83 have more than ^00 acre?*of blaf;k- 
ownedJand fFor a Irstmg of majorXorp^ Pr<Jjec;ts and 
their locations, s^e Appendix 34 Taken together, tftese 
fi3'cduafie& coritatn more than 1 million acres of *black- 
owned land/ as indicated in Table 10. ^ ^ 



Map 4 

location oi U.S. Corps^ of engineers l^nd in Rclalian to 
Minority'-Owned -Land in the Southeast 
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. TJbield 

Extent of f tack-OW^ed in Vkinity^of 
, Corps of Engineers land in Eight Southern States 
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' ^ 43,17$ 


^364 
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f 3817^ < 
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Kor^h Carolina )" 
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^ M,060 
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41,41? 
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VirfiAia 
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94703. 
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Total 


Ml 


83 ^ 




' 12,098 













tt**^houid be rioted that the Cpcps acreage includes 
fand jftipoiir»ded for u^^ in flood control rf^ims and that 
-iha acreage figure represents fhe Lir^d jcqut red ^before 
the develt>pmer»t Jthe<»e projocb Ordinarily, howt?ver, 
(he Cor^ acquires a naargm of land" *ijbove the fkjod 



contrbl level of the Uke — five vertical feet or300 hon- 
zonfjt teet above nor^viaj lake ievel, v^hichever is greater.* 
This excesi. land, plus, any land that ts purchased but not 
required immediately for^proj^ct purposes, js- leased out 
to private^ farrnei'*^, \\ it has been in agricultural u*^e pre- 
•vmusly and can be productive Frequently,, these plots 
are smalf*and jrregufarJy shaped due to the jagged shore- 
lines of t^ie lakes they abut, leading policy requires 'the 
Corps to advertise these plots every five years and to 
award (he Jeas^ ^o the highest UdcJer, The lessee *s*re- 
quired* to follov^ land use regulation^' sej , forth by the 
Co^ps. ^ * ^ 

Present Corps policy holds that agryiurture is an in- 
ter ino u^e for Corps lands until they car» be devoted to a 
higher or bettof use such iis vi^ldlffe manaBement or 
public recreation Afthough the trend js toward *public 
use of such lands, huwever/^m some cases, such as Kerr 
take in North Carci^ima and Vtrgmja, the Corps agrees to 
allow local tat:mer"s to fisc project lar^s for agriculture 
This especially tVue where Corps iand^ are m a flood 
pljifi andjherefore ^u[^able only for a^^rjcu^t'uVal use. pri-^ 
manly gra/mg. Corps land>^n thcjower M^sslsslpul Val- 
le/ fall intQ thi^ c^itegory, and these are the Corp*^ lat^ds 
' lotcii<*d^n ilo^o>r proxinuty lo blaik landowrjer^ 

CieUmg an accurate coufit of'lhe^e lamb proved diffi- 
cult, however The ReaJ t^Uto O'lrectorate m tKfe Wash- 
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Maps 

Countks itf which the Corps of Enginee/» Rents 
Land to Farmers 
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' Counties wtth Land Leased 
Out by the Cor^s oi Engineer^ 



ington Office of the Corps of Engineers provflfed'one hst 
of active leases showing slightly more^ than 60,000 acres 
jjf tandleascd Qut in the six states of A la bam ^/Arkansas; 
Georgia, Mississippi, Nprth Carolina, and Virginia. As rec- 
orded in Table 11 below, {he r^pDiried earnKigs from 
these leases amounted to, $305,347, or\appro;(jmateJy 
$5.05 per acre,, , . 

Tablets 

^ ■firtiattM of Corps of Engineers Und Leased for. 
Agrictfhural Use> In Six Socthem SU^e^ 1974 
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$54^5 





7 



• One 6ot - tOOO'Acres of Land 
rn Nonwhrte Full-or Part- 
Owned Farms, 1%9 ^ 

SomewhaJ different data were reported by the Co^rps' 
regional office, which provided breaKdowns of the pay- 
ments the Corps is required, to make to counties in 
wh^ch Corps-leas'ed, tand is located.*' These figures indi- 
cate that the Corals collected approxiraately half a mil- 
lioo, dollars from land Ifeased in the^ seven states of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, LpdisTana, Mississippi,. North Carolina, 
South Carolina^/rffid ^irgmia. (Data were not available for 
Arkansas). Afiplying the aveVage per acre rental fee com- 
pulfed fcUm the partial lists of leasing agreements pro- 
vided by the Washington Corps office,, this gives a total 
of about 100,000 acres under lease,, even without includ- 
ing Arkansas. Table 12 befpNy summarizes these data, and 
/yfap 5 portray^s the location ol counties shewing receipts 
from Corps-leased lands, (For a tcJmpJete hst of these 
counties and the ieasing'fees each received m FY 1973, 
see Appendix Table 4). ^ - 

Whaj emerges from these data is^the conclusion that 
numerous Southern farmers are gaining access to valua- 
ble agptcultural land at relatively low cost through the-.' 
Corps* leasing program,, particularly m Mississippi,; Arkan-** 
sa's and, Georgia. Fro/n Map 5 it is apparent," moreover, 
thai a substantial proporlion of the counties in which tfae 
Corps leases land contain numerous blacV lando'Wners 
and extensive black-owned acreage. Yet, there is little" 
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Eec€i|»t5 from Co«ps Leasing of Und In 
' S«wtt Southern States 
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*ACfeag« estimates tuaseti^ on an av^r^e rentSt Tieure of ¥5.05 per 

evidence lo suggest that black landowners* are even 
aware 'of such leasing arrangements wiih the Corps, let 
alone involved in them. Although^ u wrll require fferther 
detailed research to determine how many minOrHy lan<i- 
^owr^ could feasibly utili^ this Corps land in their 
Own agncultujlsk enterprises, the possibility, certamly 
seerns pfje^nt. What*is more, it is worth emphasizing 
that the figures reported herq. do not include Corps 
lands scheduled fotjfturchaSe intojinection vyith the am- 
bitious. Tennessee-Tombigbee Walerway^ Project, .which 



wjII cut a broad swatch through some counties in the 
Mississippi and Alabama black belts. (See Map 6) 

Even without disturbing existing lease arrangements on 
already rentepi Corps lands, considerable assistance could 
probably.be provided to mrnorily tandowne^s by making 
special efforts to, provide them access to the lands the 
'Corps- will soon have available for lease in the Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee Project area. , ' ^ 

Fish and Wi(5Jlife Service 

The third. major federal landowner in J^ie South,, ;he 
Fish and Wildlife Service., controls approximately 1-1 mil- 
hon acres of land in^35 wildlife reftiges in the eight 
stales with which we are concerned. As Map 7 shows. 42 
counties m these states contam Fish and WildUjfe Serv* 

Mce' land, and 29 of these have at least 500 acres of 
black -controlled land. Taken together, these 29 counties 
account for approximately 275,000 acres of black-owned 
land and 3.700 black landowners,, witfr the heaviest con- 
centratiqns in Arkansas, MissisSippr^ and South Carolina- 

'fSeeTa!)l^,13)- ^ * 

Like the bther public lands examined in this report. 
Fish and Wildlife Service land is not used primarily for 
commercial purj3«Dses. The refuges maintained by the 

' Servite are designed to provide protected habitats for 
fish and wildlife, ard economic activities or public uses 
like recreation are considered secondary. As one recent 
Fish and Wildlife Servicejnternal memorandum notes: 
"Production of revenue is not an adequate justification 
to implement or corftinut? economic us.es on refugee. 



\ ^ --Map 6 
Black LandOwnership.rnCountreslnvolved in 
Ter)n<«fe€*Tombigbee W^j^rway Project 
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Table 13 

Extent of Black-Owned Und in Vicinity o( 
VS. Fish «td Wildlife Und in Eight Souttiem SUte^ 
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Lrke the other public lands al^, however, the Wild- 
life Service lands are avarlable for commercial use when 



. \ 

this use car contrtbute to, or at leasl not conffict-with, 
the agency"^^£rjmary mission. Thus grazing and haying 
are permitted "when they support a significant wildlife 
objective of the refuge," such a^ "maintaining them in a 
desirable condition," By the same token, the sale of 
forest products is permitted where there is a ' demon- 
strated potential for restoration, maintenance or im- 
*provement tn production of wildlife-related outputs"" 
Other common uses include leases for mineral extrac- 
tion, beekeepmg, arrtJjco-operat+ve farmmg. The latter in- 
volves an arrangement under which farmers grow crops 
on Wildlife Servtce lands but leave 25 percent of the 
crop in the field for wildlife feedmg. 

Of the^32 wildlife refuges in our eight ^utheastern 
states for wh^h information could be secured, 12 typi- 
cally provid^Bfoortunities for co-operative farming, 10 
for grazing, 6 for mineral exlractspn, 6 for forest harvest- 
ing, and 4 each for haying and beekeeping. Table 14 
.summarizes these dala,^ showing for each state the num* 
ber of acres in the wildlife preserves in which thei>e var- 
ious activities are common. 



Map 7 

Location of ri£trarRt"WrttHI1e Service Land in Relation to 
Minority — Owned land in the Southeast 
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Tabte14 

Commercial Activity on Fish and Wildlife Service Land 
t in Seven Southern Stat€* 
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Source. Materials provided by Regional prrector. fish and Wildhfe Service, U S Department of the Interior (F8bruary.5, 1974). 
Kuml)ers in parentheses indicate ttie number of refuges. 



Determining exactly how many acres m each of these 
refug.es are actually used for the indicated commercial 
activity, however,, is quite difficult. One clue is the' rev^-^ 
nue records of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 8y law 
16 U S.C 715S),, the Service is required to pay 
if^ty m which-its land is located eUher 25 per- 
certt of<the net*receipts from all revenue-producing ac- 
tivities in the county or three-quarters of one percent of 
the adjusted cost of the Fish and\Vildhfe Service fa^ftt m , 
the County whichever Is greater. For fiscaryear 1972, 
only five refuges (White River, Arkansas, Piedmont/ 
Chincoteague^ Virginta) generated jr^ore revenues through 
the 25 percent of'nei receipts formula than would have ' 
been availat)le to the counties through the thfee-fotirths 
of one percent of land cost formula As Table 15 demon- 
strates, receipts from commerctaf utiji2;atic>n of Fish and 
Wildlife Service lands in the southeast were significant 
on^ in Louisiana, Arkansas^ and, to a lesser degree. 
Georgia and Mississippi. (For a complete listing of re- 
ceipts by refuge and county, see Appendix 5)1 

/These figures reflect,, inM^rn,. the actual patterns of 
land utilizat'f^n on the refuges. Except fs^r the exploits- 
fion of the oil deposits on the Delta Wildlife Reserve in 
I6uisiana, t'imber cutting is apparently the onfy usage 
that generates extensive revenues In 1970^ the White 
Rfver (Arkansas) and Piedmont (Georgia) refuges pro- 
duced almost 14 million board feet (^f timber ^ach. 
wortl> -about $950,000. Noxubee lMissi$sifV)i) National 
Wildlife R^uge generat ed almost $2QO.00(g' through the 
sale of timber 'products, 8y contrast, only 33'permitte"e^ 
were allowed to graze livtistock on the iefuf;es, and the 
grazing permits yielded only S2.200 receipts Haying, 
too. was an JnsigniftCarrt revenue generator, accounting 
for oftly $80.00 in receipts in 1970.'' / 



Table 15 

Receipts from C^merciil Utilisation of Fish and 
Wildlife Service Lands in the Southeast, FY 1972 



State 



Atat^ma 
Arkaqsas^ 
tieofgia 
lAsiana 
Mississippi 
fi(Mh Carolina 
South *Carol»ia* 
Virginia 



fish and Wildlife 
SfrWice f^ece*pts* 



S ^U1S4 9^ 
513,95? 
224.060 ^ 
' 2,079.416 
231,648 . 
3,644 

\zm 

49,204' 
f37l2Sr59G 



^Computed by rndlUplymg reported county receipts under PL 83 523 
by four Data were^o,vided by the Regional Oftrce. Bureau of^Wild- 
life and Sports Fisheries. U S. Fish and Wildlife Sennce, i)epartment 
of tht Interior. 

The problem wjfh the^e revenue \igures. however is 
that they*are sensitive to the fee* sch^tftTt?*wxf»arged by 
the Fi^h and Wildlife Services and%'take^no a^J^ounl of 
Untapped^potenlials. The^e limiiafions are partKularly 
no ticeabl^wirh regard to the^sharecrop arrangements on 
wildlife refugf^j^ smce receipts here take the form of 
crops lef^jnJthe field far wildhfe consumption rather 
than cash inA>me m the agency *s revenue statements. 
Yet these farming activities are probably the most wide- 
spread of .ill commercial activities taking p/ace on Fish 
and Wildlife Service lands They offer farmers' access to 
the aj^Gncy^ lands m return lor a siicwc of the crop/ For 



> 



landowners making lOefficjent use of equipment because 
of the small size of (heir own holdings, tins additional 
land couid provide 'the crucial margm needed iof sur- 
vival as j3rofitdb[e operators. Vet, despite the location of 
a substantial portion of Fish and Wildlife Service land in 
the vicinity of minority-owned land, there is httle evi- 
dence that minority farmowners have been able to uti- 
lire 3>is lesource. 

National Park Sefvtce 

The fourth large/t concentration of federal,, non-milr 
tary land holdings in the Southeast falls under the 
jurisdiction of the National Park Service,, which controls 
approximately 660,000 acres of pnd in our target states. 
However, almost all (91 percew] of this landJies in just 
two states — North CarohnaraniLVirginja. what \s more,, 
whhin these states* Park S erv re rTSfhd^ located in^the 
Appalachian region's, which are virtually devofd of black 
landowners, (See Appendix 6 for a hsi of National Park 
Service facilities in these eight states) Finally, the Park 
Service has .permitted little commercial use of Its lands in 
.the southeast. Reflecting this, its revenue statement 
dominated by campground entrance fees and park busi- 
ness concessions. Of alJ the categories of federal land 
examined in this report, therefore,, the Park Service land 
thus seems to offer the least opportunity for minority en- 
terprise. 

.Ill* Public Land and Minority Entefprise; 
The Potentials 

„ Three basic facts emerg^e from the foregoing analysis 
of major, federal^ non-military landhoWings \n the. Sputh- 
east:. 

(1) Federal agency landholdings in the Southeast are ' 
quite substantial rn every state,, with the Forest 
Service heading the list by a substantial margin. 

(2) Much of this "federal acreage is located in close 
prd>(UTi)ty to substantia nonwhite landholdings. 
As Taoie 16 shows,ithe toun^je^ in which major ' 
Forest Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, and 

__Corps of Engineers landholdings are located con- 
tain 1^70,418 acres of nonwhite land,^ 768,38^ 
acres of it rn Class 1-5 cornmercial farms " Th^s 
amoij^ts to one-third of all nonwhite land In the 
nation, " 
(5) Although the primary' use of this federal hr\fi is 
, no n -commercial,^ OQnsiderabl^e commercial activ- 
ity does take place on it. Extensive opportunities 
exi^t for grazing, timber-cutting, and general 
farming on this Und at relatively low cost- In the 
case of the Forest Servrce land> moreover,, a , 
* ' large-seal^ expansion of commercial grazing ac- 
i tivity is anticipated in the near futoro 

The question we must now address' is what implica-. 
tions these iacts have for minority landholders, and for 
minbrity enterprise developnwnu' policy. To answer this 



Table 16 

Nonwhite Unrf in Counties With Extensive Public Lan<|/ 
Eight Southern States 



Courttr»t with Public Ltnd trnl 5<H)-f Acres of NW^ U^d 





Ho. ^ 


, — .J 


Number df 


MW Uni^ 

1-5 Ftrms 


Atabam^ '* 


31 


43S.796 


5,161 


163.376 


Arkan^s 


1/ 


150.42S 


L545 


1CI3,OOS, 


Georgia 


23 


79.293 


617 ^ 


23*296 ' 


Louisiana 


14 


14,409 


98/ 


3&5<(> 


Mississippi 


46 


740,72t> 


U75 


267,360 


North Carolina 


15 


9&S5S 


L602 


S7,792 


South Caroling ' 


IS 


151J68 


2,145 


49^ 


Vjreima 




116,146 


L313 


. 65,32S 


Tout 






31,545 ^ 





^Publrc lands referred to here are thos« held by the three aioj^ties 
that own most of tjje nen milttary^ederal land m the Southr-tho 
Fbfest Service, the CdrPs of EftEineers, and the Fish and Wildlife 
Sejvice ^ , * - ^ 

^NW-«on'white 

question fully, of course,, we must know far >nore than js 
now known about the exa#t locations of black lan^ 
within the c^nties 'containing publitjand, and about 
the det4jletf characteristics of those nonwhite landowners 
fiving^in closest proxinrtity to particular concentrations of 
public lar^. What is more, we must" investigate in detail 
the actual costs and returns 6i various uses of pui^ic 
^fand inTtfinorijy-owned agricultural enterprises of various 
sizes to/see what increments tp mcome can actually be 
secure^i, aryj where. 

Even without this additional research, however,^ there^ 
js persuasive evidence suggesting real potertiaU ic>T uti- 
lizing the public land resources m thesejrounties in a 
land-based minority enterpri^jfctrategy* f^haps the most 
promising of thes^ potentials lies'in the area of livesto(?k 
^grazing. Accor?|@big to a 1974 report prepared by USDA's 
Farmer Cooperative Service^ the soutHfeastern area is con- 
sidered "the best re^^ion for beef cowiherd exp^ion" 
jn the United States" Mhoug^X the rate of expansion Js 
expected to sbw down somewhat dJring the 1974^1980 
.period in comparison to the previous years., a 30 percent 
increase m beef cow numbers h> the southeast is consid- 
ered quite likely by 1980. 

' One mapr reason for this beef cattle boom in the 
South IS the relative increase in reliarKe*on grass and 
other forage in hvcstock production in/ecent years. This 
increase is a reversal of earher trends/toward expa/ided. 
rclianrc on gf*aio fepding and large-scale fc*^cJk)l produc- 
tion,, and reflects a Viost of factors (1) th^ devaluation of 
the dollar, wfiich has increased the effective world de- 
mand for US grams and consequently bid up domestic 



grain prices; (2) the energy shortage, which has placed a 
premium on the grain-based meat production system 
since feed grains require high inputs of fossti fuel erf- 
etgy; (3) changes in consumer fastes, which are shifting 
away from the higher fat-content grades of beef com- 
mon from ''grain -fed herds toward the leaner grades pro* 
duced by grase feeding; and (4) research demonstrating 
' Aaf optimal weights can be achieved by combining grain 
feeding witK^ grazing rather than utilizing either one 
aIone»** Taken together, these, devefopments suggest a 
reversal oi the displacement of cattle ranches with feed* 
tot operations and an enlarged role for farmers managing 
• grass feeding Qperations. Thanks to the undeveloped po- 
tential pasture land, mild wmters;^ anc^ favorable rainfall 
in their region. Southern farmers are in an exce|itionally 
good position to benefit disproportionately from these 
trends- . ' ^ ^ - 

To reap some of these benefits, however fctlack Uhd- 
owners must Secure access to addif^pnaf (and Unlike 
some products; livestock productton ts more land- than 
labor-intensive. A single ^farmer can care for 20 as w^ll , 
as. 5 head of cattle— so long as he had 3d additional 
acres of pasture land. The increased availability of public 
land^ for grazing could thus provide a crucialjncre'ment 
loathe irtc^es of black landowners. Not only would this\ 
provide a source of forage lor livestock and thuJ allow 
black farmers to accommodate larger hercis. l*tf also it' 
would allpw them to devote a larger share oi ^neir own 
lands to grain procfuction and thus cut down on their - 
r>eed for costly grain purchases JR the market.. These 
benefits could be augmented; moreover^ by the forma- 
tion of grazing a^sociatibns through T^hich small farmers 
could cooperate ,to care for each other's livestock and^ 
make improvements in the ptablic range resources * 

Determ^ming the, real feasibility of tfiis strategy must,. * 
of course, await further inquiry into the possible me- 
chanics of the relationship between the public agenci^ 
and black landowners, and ^nio the characteristics of the 
fafT^i operations of black landowners ,^n the vicinity of 
suitable public lands The fact that* in 121 of the 177 
counties containing both substantial federal laiKi and 
substantial black land at least a quarter of alT farms are 
/'livestock farms/' " ^ however, lends credence to ttfe 
^ idea, for it makes it clear that these counti^es are indeed 
in the Soulh's livestock bm. By the sanie token, there 
is amplejevidencp that black lanclownerjfHJve long been 
accustomed to farming arrangements involving joint o^- 
^erations of tw<S^ or more farms, one ownad and the oth- 
ers rented. In fact,, black part Owners — ^those owning a 
portionj>f the land they farm and renting the rest — have 
histoftcatly been the most. prosperous of all black farm* 
owners, operating larger farms and earning higher in- 
comes. Reflecting thiHatt until ve^ rec<intly the decline in 
- the numbers of black part owners has been significantly 
less severe than tjie decline m the numbers of black full 
owners,** With the tremen<;fous rise in lar>d values in the 
\ however, this trend was reversed,, as Jbfack part 

Owners lost access to their rental lands .In large 



numbers" In a'sense, access to public lands could re- 
store iome of this loj^t land to black part owners and 
thus provide important helf^ to the traditionally strongest 
group of black farm enterprises. 

In addition to the grazmg joption, such access coUld 
provide other avenues -of ii^ome supplementation as 
well, ^or example, the following activijtes could each 
yield ao additional $1,000 in annual income for a farm 
family. 

(1) Three acres of land planted m cucumbers (re- 
quires 90 hours per week of harvest labor from 
June 1-July 20). 

(2) Three acres of ^and planted in okra (requires 45 
*• hours per week from ]ur>e 207October 13). . , 

(3) Thirteen a^r^s of g09d CrofSland in watermelon 
(requires 15 hours per week of harvest labor 

, from July 4-^August 15). 
* (4) Four acres of good pasture land for n*ne feeder 
' pigs. 

(5) Forty-six acres of good*pasture land for 23 beef 
cm tie. 

S^all plots of land ^fliad^ available through the Corps of 
E^gineer^ or the Fish and Wildlife Service could thus be 
put to quite profitable use, 5ince most black far^nowners 
earn less than $3,000 from their farms,, the re^sUU could, 
be a one-third increase in farm ^income as well as a 
more efficient use of the existing stock of machinery. * 

A third way in^hicFi access to public land:^ could aid 
minority enterprise is in the,^rea of tirnber operations. 
As we have seen,, both the National Forest Service and ' 
the fish and W'ldlife Service maintain acl/ve forest man- 
agement programs on their land holdings m the South, 
uliliiiing private contractors who bid for the right to cut 
timber on these federal lands. Though few — if any— mi- 
nonty busTnessmen take part in these pr©gra^s^ there is 
precedent for special arrangements to aid them in the' 

^Jomi of the set-aside.program under whicH a portion of 
all limbeiv cutting contracts are reserved 'for small busi- . 
nessmen. By allowing minority logging firms to bid on 
these contracts at reduced^ates'^ the fecleral governn^ent 
could provide an important boost to a new form of mi- 

.i>ontv entefiprtse at virtually no cost . to the government. 
NTpt ^\\y could such firms do business ,wMh the,faderal 
agencies involved m timber operations, but they 
coulcK-also provide ^n important^ service to black land- 
ow;iers gene^lly by transforming currently unproductive' 
timber on black-owned land an income-producing*' 
resource. One recent study of timber management prac- 
tices of black landowners showed,, for fexample,- that 
fvyo*ihirds of the landowners interviewed 'bad sold trees 
in the previous decade, yet almost none had engaged-in 
even mmimal forest management activities at>d most had 
sold their \Te^ as'standing umh<^r. before the'trees had 
matured^and withouf competitive ^idsr to loggers who 
contacted iherri.* A minority-owned Jogging Um given 
special advantages on the public land^'would thus have 



a natural source of'supply outsicfe of the pubfic lahds as 
wett, and could work with associations of black .land- 
owners to develop forest manageiTnefii progranris that 
coold benefit the logging firm and-the landowners aliJte, 

Cottdusiofis and Recommendations 

;?rhe suggestions outlined here just begin, to scratch the 
surface of the ways iq whtch public land'could be uti- 
lized to promote .minOnty enterprise development, and 
to promote it witfiout permanently impaifing the public 
land or diverting it seriously from its primary public use. 
The federal land-holdin'gs in the Sou^h represent -an 
enormoys national resource that could y^teld far greater 
social p^y-offs if they weire managed with greater iwiagi- 
nation and sensitivity. As we have seen, m fact,, the no* 
tion that federal lands should be utilized to promote^.na* 
tional pnortties is firmly rooted in public land law 
tradition. And Tthe encouragement of minonty business 
develQpm&nt and the protection and expansion of mi- 
nority equity Ownership certainly qualify as national 
priorities 

To translate this potential intp reality, however, several 
critical steps are "needed. In the first placQ, there is ■ a 
need for further detailed jesea'rch at^thc individual^ enter- 
prise level to determine how particul^ groups of mtnor- 

^ity farmers ctjiuld take advantage of the opportunities off, 
fered by tte public lands ip their vicinity. Among othef 
things, we need to know how many minortty landowners 
live close enough to pubkc grazing land jto maVe use of 
it, what experience these 1 and ow^ners have with beef cat- 
tle operations, what grazing fees and other benefits 

.wouJd make the use of public land economically profita- 
ble for them, what financial and 'technical assistance they 
might nee^J, what size herds are suitable a/id necessary,^ 
and Avhat^^pes of 0rgamzati6nal arrangements like graz- 

'ing associations miglit be helpful Similar ' research is 
needed with .regard to timber operations as well as nu- 
mer^ous specialty activities like, beekeeping and vanotfs 
labor-fn tensive vegetable crops tbat could be grown on 
public landsi- ' - ' \ 

Closely related to this research neejJ is the, need for an 
eduNC^ron^l'prograrfi to acquaint relevant poRcy-miker^ ^ 
with the conclusions of the existing research on tbe eco- 
nomics of scale in agrjcufture. To date, this research -his 
demonstrated rather^convincingly that whitteve^ advart- 
tages*iaccrue- to large-scale farm operations are Rot the 
resukof technical efficiencies arising from internal econ- 
omies of scalf in agricultural production. In fit^ pioneer- 
ing study for the U.S/bepaftment of Agriculture, m fact,. ' 
Patrick Madden denionstrated that most -economies* of 
siie are captured, by the modern,, fully-mechanized one 
Or ^two-man farm-** The real economies of scafe are not 
technical but arttficial^ produced bv the actions of sup* 
fliers, purchasers/ Snd government tax and subsidy* 
policies* 

for minority landowners^! and small farmers generally/, 
these findings h^ve important implication^ '^Although' the 



fully-mechanized one or two man farm found to capture 
mqj.t of th^ technical economies of size is still substan* 
tially Jarger than all but a few of the minority-owned 
farms in the region, the disparrty is not.so great as much* 
^of the popular wisdom suggests. Access to public lands 
could thus substantially narrow this ^ap and help trans* 
form numerous marginal farms into technically effLCiant 
operations, especially if the proper crops are chosen for 
, the available mix of land, labor, and equipment. At the 
same time, the importance of artificial ecbnom»es of 
scale underlines the fDle that marketing and supply co- 
operatives coold perform in making available, to smaller 
farmers the purchasing discounts and marketing pre- 
miums that have given 'larger- producers their 0^d5X\m- 
portaht edge In shorts there is substantial evidence indi- 
cating that the disappearance of the small farmer,. and 
^ especially the mfnortty farmer,, is not in inevitable trend 
. dictated' by impersonal technical forces To \he contrary^ 
the evidence suggests that a two-pronged strategy mak* 
^ if)g public lands available mgre readily to minority land- 
, owners and encouraging the development of marketing 
and supply cooperatives to serve these landowners could' 
'go, a substantial distance toward reversing this trend 
without any sacnfice in efficiency- 

For this strategy.to havetany chanife. however, there is 
S ne^d to alter %ie attitudes ^nd procedures *of pubJic 
land managers At, present, public land policy in the 
South oscillates exclusively between the two poles of 
conservation and development. The social welfare 'di- 
* merjjion p# public land policy that has htstorically pro- 

' vi^ded a third pole in this debate has been all but forgot- 
ten The thrust of the discussKsn here,^ however, has been 
to suggHf that It stfould now be restored, that a,ttenti6n 
should be directed to the issue of , wfio tenef/ts^ from ' 
variousitypes of commercial activity on public lacitis in 
addition to the issue of how mwch^ of' such activity 
should occur In particular, w are convinced that the 
pubhc larjds could provide an imm^nsely^ cost-effective 
way to protnote the important national go^il of expanded 
n^nonty^ equity ownership arrd bjuslness development, 

'^b\A that tt]>s will not occur, without vanous types of- spe- 
cial arrangements. Devising these arrangements-r-whether 
they (>e mandatocy contract set^asides, lower permit 'feeS/ 

* Or special traming. programs — shduld therefore become a 
high priority matter for public land m^fwgei^ and others 
interested rn promoting minority enterprise, * 

If the federal agencies involved In land management 
must be educated to the potentials available in this area, 
however,, so must the minority landowners themselves. 
At present, ^e have only the most fragmentary evidence' 
about how much minOnty Jandowners know about ih^ 
cpmrr^rciaL^Ppportunities available on public lands^n 
their vicinity From all indications, however,, minonty 
landowners varely know of fhe existence of federal Jand 
resources, l^t alone the commercial uses that cati be 

• made of them. A<t a consequence, minority participaVjon 
in^these use^i jS virtually nt^^n-existent What is needed, 
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;TfO th^fore. Is an intensive educational effon to inform mi- 
' nonty businessmen of the opportunities that publk lands 

, can provide, whether in agriculture 'of otherwise. As 
'/ ba<:k|iound to this.effoh, it would be helpfuE to inter- 
view a crosS'Section of black landowners in the vfcir>ity 
* of federal lands to learn how much they know abotJt 
^ ' land&^nd what special arrangements might be nee 
ess^ to make the use of these lands most profitable to 
tliem< • . . f 

Even if implemented jn^^cj, the recommendations of- 



fered here vvill not produce d revolutionary transforma- 
tion oi mmonty landowners into agribusiness tycoons. 
What IS claimed for them, rather, is the more modest 
objective of stabilizing a seriously end^&ngered mmonty 
business community m possession of a unique minority 
equity resources, and doing-so gt exceedingly small cost. 
Considering the likely ratio of benefits to costs, however, 
the experiment seems well worth pursuing. By combining 
two,, large,, untapped resources — black land and public 
Und — the Nation could make a significant contribution 
to^mority business development ^t minimal public cost. 
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* s' 

For a bfeakdojjwjt by individual forestjsee Appendix 

« 

'^On th^ point, see Glen Howze. *'^es\ry and the 
Black J-ancrowner/' Paper Prepared for tK Wort<shop 69 
the Development Potential of Slack-Owned Landr Duke 
LJniversuy. Decembei^, 1974. 




■ U S^ D^partm>?nt of Agriculture, |^est S*rvicS: /?egtJ- 
httop^ Covemtng 'UvQSiock Craztng^n' Naltor^at Forest^ . 
5ys;em l^andi And' Other, lands UndeT^oreh Servjce 
^ Coofronjul^1970}. p. 3 ' 1** * ^ 

U S, Depaftment of Agriculture^ ^poriaryiie^ 10 Jr\- ^ 
cft^ase Red Meat Produclton froq) Ranges 0/ the U^A.. 
Phas^ of a report of the^USdA *nier*Agency Work ' 
Gjoup on Range Production {June 1974)^ p. 

■ Mb/c/,p 94. :v , . - . 

Personal Int^rview^immy Wilkens> Ran^rl^anage* 
m^nt Speciaiist^ Li,S*For^t Service^ Regton 8, Atlan<&, 
J!ustj2.t974 ^ ' 

t o^Agnculture, Forest Service, Anal- t 
f CraT.mg programs 'on N^tonal^ ^OF^sts in th^ 
hem Region Report prepared ByJames E Morrow, ^ 
eri Chaifm, and Joseph Ho%ath. TMj?w/Y p, 

US Oepartment,.of Agficukure, Oppprtun/(/^s to /n-_ , 
create Red Meat ProdvcUon from Ranges of the Untied 
States. ^Report of the LJSDA Inler-AgoncyWork Group on 
R^ange Production, fjjjase" Ivlune 1974, pp/IO-ll. 

-"^ Report of the LJSDA lnter*Agency Work Group" orr 
Range P'foducnon (1974), pp 51-2" " , ♦ 
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^ An^fysii of Crazing Programs on NaUor}a! forests in 
the Southern Region, Piipared iot the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, U*S,J[>epartm^^ of Agriculture by |ames L Morrow, 
Robert L Chaffin, and loieph C Hofvath (February 19751. 
I ^m^ratefttl to Mr. Carl Holt, Range Management Spe- 
^ cifttist; US: Forest Service, Region 8, for permission "to 
see a pfe-pubti<;ation copy this report,. 

^* Pert6nat Interview, Carl Hott, March 12/ 

^•TM permrttee data aVe from AfialvUs 
Programs on Natrona/ forests '/n,t/^e So^em Regton, 
pp, 176,^23^^ Since the data base.for these comparisons 
was extfemely Somali, however^' we must be^ cati^ous 
about reading firm concjusfons into them. Onty 16 bfack 
permittees, weVe Included'in the'.sampfej about 3.8 per- 
' cent of the 468,permitt^es "for y^hom 'race, was noted 
What is 'now needed is a mo^e thorough inquiry tnto* the 
beef cattle operations o^b[ac)$ landpwr^ers specHtcally. 
This point ij addressed more fully betow, 

" The 194^ law requiring Corps payment^ counties 
* spe^tfres that 75 percent o( all lease inconfc should go 
to ^the county in which the fend k: located (33, USC 
701C-5). The frgures notefi here are thus I'A times the 
''amounts recorded ^sTJSyments to the counties. AVe are 
gratetul to Mr, VaUghn^^peakman^^hief of tlie Manage- 
. men! land Disposal Branch, Real Estate Divfsion, South 
AtlantK DtiSisicn, Cotps'of Engineers, for ihefee (J^ila, ^ 

"Mekpordndum from Director of thi Bureau of^^oVt 
F|s^££i£f and WiJdlrfe to all Regional Directors, May 29, 
19?3:^ Cited hereafter as" Wildlife Bureau Director'^ 
Memo, May 29, 1973: < 

^*U,$. Fish and Wildlife Ssriice, i?o/fcy ojj Manaj^- 
fpent o^ forest I^ds^o^ t/^e^^at/ona/ Wfidlife fiefuge 
Systemi^anuary 1, 1974, 

' " D.S/ De^artnienJ of the Jnteri&r, Fish and Wjldlife 
Service, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife,, Division 

- of Wildlife ^Refugeg, N^ipnat Wtldt'^e Refuges Craz/ng, 
Haying, and Timber Summaries^ 1970. * / 

- "ClaSs 1-5 farms^ aie th^se' generating least $2,500 
of income froip sale of farm products. 

f *U.S- Department ot'AgrrcuJture/fSrmer'doopejptive^ 
iServjje, Sttrvey oftred/r Weeds o^ 5ou(heaste/-n livestock 

.Prdducin by R. L Fox^nd'i.. L Monroe (Washington, 
D.C.; Goverrtftient Pfintrng Office, 1974), ^7. 2. ' 

* **ySDA, Opppr(u*^it(es to /ncrea^e Rejf Meat Proc/uc- 
■ vim frorn Ranges of the t/nrted Spates (1974)', pp. 10-20; 
'"■^'B^. Trends *Jn ^eef Feeding," >^gr/*finance, fSeptembe^/^^,^-*^ 
Oc'tob^197t)). / ' - - ^ ;^ 

'livestock* farm" *s one that receiveSimpre.than 
50 pel^nt of its inc<A»e from ^ale of^'^ivestock products, ^■ 

^Between 1950 and 1^64, thcrdecline in the number ^ 
of .part owners was 3^ percent, compared to a 50 per- 
cefit drbp fn the number of'full owners, Safamon, Black- ^ ^ 
^ned land, p. 25: ^ >i 



-^Between 1964 and 1969* the numbeV of black part 
_ owners declmed 45 percent^ whil^ the number of bj^ck 
futi owners dropped a more limited 22 percerjj. /b/d, p. 
28. ^ , 

/'Glen Hov^ze., ^Forestry and th'e BUck Landowner," 
Paper prepared for Deiiver\ u the Workshop on the De* 
veiopmeni Pptentjal of BlacJt-Owned L*and, buke Uni^er* 
sttv,,December6,1974,pp. 10-12. ' 

^M- 'Patrick Madden/ fconom/es oi Si2e m farming. 
Department of Agnculture, Economic -Research Sei^- 
ice. Agricultural Economic Report No. 107 (Wash-ngtoo/ 
'D.C...1967). , \ ^ ' ^ . 

For a discussjon of tljese ''artificial" econoniies, see 
Ray Marshall and Allen Thompson, "Economies of Size 
and the future of Black Farmers," Paper Prepared for,^ 
the Workshop on the Development Potential of Black 
Und„ Duke Umversity,.December 6, 1974. ' 
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Appendix 1 ^ 

Location of Nation!! Forest Units, by County, 
'in Eight Southern States' 



NATIONAL 
' FOR£ST 
> UNIT 



COUNTY 



J. 



AlABA^S^A 
'Bankfiead* 



Conecuh 
Tallade^' 



NET NATIONAL 
FOREST ACREAGE 



1 1 



Frankiin^ 


i^&4 






^awVence 


89,299 A 


y 






8^,341. -^ 






Un(t To^tal 




179,224 




Covtng^oa 


54,724 






Escambia - 


29,23.1 . 






■ 4Jnit Total - 




83,955 












Bibb 


60,286 






Calhoun ^ 


15,234^ 






Chilton 


"21,425' 




Ozark* 


day 


. 66,272 


* 




Cleburne 


90,551 ' 






Dallas ' « 


^' 4,984 ^ 






Haie 


28375 








32,2^8 






Talladega ^ 


44,5p 


r 


84 



Tuscaloosa 
Untt Total 
Tuskegee Macon 

* Unit Total 

staVe total ' 

arkansas 

Ouacbjta ' Garland ^ 
HotSprings^ 
Howard 
togan ^ 
Montgomery 
Perry \ 
Pike- )' " 
Saline , 
, Sco;t' ^ 
'Sebastian - 
, Yell 

. Unit Total 

Polk 

8axl^r ^ ^ 
* Bentbn ^ 
Conway ^ 
Crawford 
"Franklin 
J6hnsoh -V 



;8,555 



10,778 



105,877 
360 
1,246 
^ 16,770 
301,360, 
96.163^ 
2,335r 
. 52,307 
356,800^ 
'11,498 
188,662 



194361 
61,147 _ 
7,639> 
&,970 ^ 
83,'125 
101,1B7, 
174,503 
74,260 



r 



362,458' 
636,415 



'Sr. Francis 



Madisoo- 
■ Manor* . 
Newton 
Poi*e 

Stone 

Van Buren ^ 
yvashinglon 
Yeff , ' 

> Unit ToUi 

\ ' 

PKi|lr0s ; 
, 'Unit Total 



i STATE TOTAt 



GEORGIA , 

Chatta- 
^ hooch ee 



Banks 

Chattdoga 
DawsoA ' 
f^nnrn ■ 
; Floyd 
Gifirner* - 
Gordon 
HabersfiSm 

Murray 
Rabun * 
Stephens 
Jowns - 
Union 
Waljfer 

Wlaitfield" 
UnjfTot^l 



Gconee 



Greene ■ 
' " Jasper 

^ . ■ Morgan" 

\ - V* Oconee 

• Oglethorpe 

Unit Tfttaj 

, ' V STAfI TO^At 

LOUISIANA / > 

Clafboj-rTe 



47,282 
4/778 

■: ao,23e 

3:1.419' 
22.990 
■ 24"725 



4^ 

"89 



1,107725 



20^843 



'SrifiE TOTAL 



Grafit, 

Natchitoches 
Rapides ' ^ ' 
Ver/ion, ' , 
" Webster, 
J Winn 

UnitJotal 



1 



2,458,307 



656 

16.518. 

6,647 
106,688 
' M91 
. 53.336 
8,071 , 
' 40.694 
57,642 
49,908 
143^530 . 
22,287 
565S9 ■ 
95,593 

1^116 

' 42.566 ' 
-I27g0 ' 

. 23,643 
26,057 
, 16,500, 
'436 
^ 254 
3,768 
33,6J6 



1^14 
139,1^1 
■127,701 

' / ^ 84,063 
12,071 
> ^ 119.585 



739,308 



1 04,27^ 
e£)3,582 



595^215 
59?,215 



MISSISSIPPI ^ 

Bienville lasper 17,145 . 

Newton ^ 3,128 
. ; . ' Scon ' ' 86,593 

^ , ^ \ *Smith" 70,112 
Unit Total 

.Dejtoto - ^orrest 50,362 

George -^'8.781 
" :\ Greene . ' 32,910 

Harbison \ 61,585 
' ■ Jacks'dri ■ J ^ 18.535 
Jones / ' 33,128. 

' Pearl River 5,256 

Perry ; - V60,699 

Stone ■ 39787 

, , ^ rA/^yne 90'in 
* ^ ^ Unit Tot^l 

Hoily Springs Benion ^, " 51,488 

Lafayette 37,^77 

Marshall 20,384 

' fippah . 77?>2 

' ' Unton * . 7/931 

Yalobusha ^ J^-I^^^ 
^ Unit Total * 



(Himochitto, 


Adams,^ 


14,203, 




Amite *<^u 
Copiah " ^ 


35,354 
7,265' ' 




FranVlin 


95,135 




-Jefferson 


7,742 




■ Lmcoin 


7,835 ' 


Wtlkinsqn 


' 21,545 


* 


Untt Total ^ 




Delta 


5tiackey ^ * 


59.174, 




Unt't Total ^ 










Tombtgbee 


Chickasaw' 


25,432 




Choctaw ^ " 


*11,2>5 




OktibbehSk ■ 


. 117 




.Pontotoc ' 


461" ^ 




Winstori 


28,059 1' 




Unit Total 





STATE TOTAL 



NORTH' . 
AROLINAt 
Nantah^la 



85 



Cherokee * 
, C!&y \ 
Graham - » 
. ' -^-JacMon 
' MacoJt' " 
Swaji^^ ■ 
> . Jransylvanta 
6nit^ol^l 



' 82^979 
59,9^5 

111,065 
28,373, 

149^448' 
15,948 
'5.226 



176,978. 



501v^54 



,1 45,02s 



4 189.079 
59,174 



_65^2^ 
"1,136,694 



45-2.11/ 

7 



V- -. I 



Pisgah jj^ery ^ 22,^91 

Buncombe" *^ ,31,391 
' Burke ^ 
CaWwelf 
/ Haywood- 
[ , Henderson 
M^Oowelf 
Madison ' 
Mitchell 
Transylvania 
Watffuga 
Vancy \ 
' Unit Total 




Carteret , * 
Craven, 

^ Unit Totals 



Uwharrie - pavidson 

Montgomery 
* , Randolph - 
^ U|ittTQtal 

^ .Cherokee Ashe 
\ , »UmtTotal 



47,561 
. 4^323 

68,175 ^' 
17,296 

47,753 ^ 
. 16,432; 
S2737 
■ '393^ 
31>46X 

56,591 /■ 
60,932 " 
39,074 

\ 959 ^ 
36,424 
8364 



327 



46^312 



156,597 

"45,747 
i27 



STATE TOTAL 



SOUTH ' 
CAROLINA 
r ■ Francjs 
Marion 



Sumter ^ 



1/137,09: 





,Berketey.^ 
Charleston . 
. UKit Total 

Abbeville 

Chester 

Edgisfieid 
^Fajffield ^ 
" Greenwood 
_ Lau/ens ^ 

McCorfnick 

Newberry 

Oconee 

Saluda - " 

(Siion, 
^ , uAlt Total 



.189>714 
'59,311 



^ 249.025 



"^ATt TOTAL 




.Cherokee ' ^ Carter *" 



82,894 



^ \.:.. ..- 




7 Cocke ; 
*j Greene 
I Johnson 
McMinn 
■ Monroe *^ 

4 Polk; " . 

^ , StfMivan 
, Unicot 
; ■ Washington 
. Unit Tot^il 

STATE TOTAL ' ^ 

' , ^ yv^hington Alkghany 

Amherst - • 
Augusta ^ ' 
. -Bath ^ ^ 

Botetoik^ ' 
- ' Frederick 
Hfgbland * * 
^Nelsort ^'^ 
^ Page ^ 
\ , Rockbridge 

, Rockingham 
' ' " , Shenandbah^it' 
» * Warren 

;l Unit Tofal* 



44,044 
36,091 
49,378 
2,192 
145,568 
150,870 
37:345- 
52,064 
'17,216 



r 

i 

/ 



617.652 
617,652 

V 



Jeferson 




Bedford ^ 
land* * 
tetOuTt ■ 
Cjrrolf ' V . 

Dickenson\ ^ 
Gifes ^ ^ 
Grayson 

Lee * * ' 

Montgome^, 

Pulaski 

Roanoke ^ 
Rqckbrtdge ■ ' 
IScott 
Smyth 
T^ze^elt 
Wfi^tngton \ 
Wise ' ' . ' 
Wythe 
UnJt Jotal 



139,704 
5i,509 
'1^2,342 

171.996 

J 13^094 
' 4 '-^68 
53712 
14,059 
26,041' 
45^355 

138,169 

77,199 

-^.g99 , 
" — ^ — ^ ^ 

18.974'^ 
' , 68.695 
64,266 
5.130 
115,255 
n9;CK)3 
5^,879 
25,013 
11^873 
19,211 
19,258 
■ .2,559 
21,010 
34,174 
69.257 
5V945 
20,394. 
^ 2?,600 
52,580 



935,547' 



5TATt TOTAL 



651,176 
1^a6,723'* 
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Appendix 2 

Annual Collection ^tMement, Nattonat Forest Fund, Fiscal Year X973 



Forest 



p 
Timber 



Crazing 



,Land 
Use 



Power 



Minerals 

3 — 



Admission 

and 
User Fees^ 



Total 



ALABAMA 
Bankhead 
Conecuh 
J^iladegalf- ^ 
Taskegee 

ARKANSAS ^ 
Puathita 
^ Ozark 
S\. FAncis 

GEORGIA * 
Chaliahoochee 
Oconee 

LOUlSlA^^^A . 
..Kisatchie 

Mississippi 
-BienviHe 
Delta ' ^ 
DeSoto 
Holly Springs 
Hprwochrno 
Tpmbigbe& 

"Cri^atan 
Nantahalla 
Pisgah ^ 
Uwharne 

SOpTH CAROLINA ' 
Francis M^^ion 
Stjmter 

VtRGINIA ^ 
George Washington 
Jefferson ' ^ * 



S 1,053^7 
' 29>J74 
267,272 
4S2,836 

' ^ is.eos 

$ 4,168,56^ * 
■ 5S3.045 

$J^357.303 ' 

772.477 
' 564,82^ 



■ $ 5.527.473 
$ SJ15.6^2 

2,ee4,02a 
318.669 ^ 
' T,54B,6; 3 . 
207;804 



$ 433 


1 h8^3 


C n fid 


4 

(T no "C;41 


i Ji,bt5J 






234- 


5^a{ii_ 


^11.753; 


433 


30 J* 




Jb,b41 


' i>,oyi> 




9^0" 


2,493 


100 


15,03?' 




, 140 


' ' 12 






o^llV8. 


30,030 


1^96^ 


' 173,796, 


^52,165 


""8^40 


"T4394 


17372 


68,432' 


30,233 


5.108 


12316 


610 


89,731 ■ 


18,659 




3,120 




' 15,633 


3.2J3 












122 


12,053 


777 


; 16,395 


30.124. 


28 


7,097 


741 


11,135 


30,124 


94 ' 


4,956 


^. '36. 


5,26(X . 




5,lt7 ' 


6,577 


7.373 
6 


166,017 ' 


23.508 



3.086 



'94;': 
v«.992 



16;059 
"1I043 
613 

^ 4,866 
4,980 



$ '942,065 

, 412,201 I 

38^,885 ' 
' . 50,135 i 

$ 3,153,460 
1,669,059 
, 1.464,401 

$ ^3l3at428 
^ 20i,586 
^ 133,842 



^'44j/l 




36 



36 



656 



TOTAL 



Source 




11,863 
"^;54lV 
'4.849^ 
4,350 
123 

10.083 
^^^926 
,7JS7 

^10,301 
~T,651 ' 
6,650 



2,475 
2,572 
'232 
12 

_9i9 ; 

797 
3,046 

~7oT 

1345 



N ,263.468 
96,782 
^ 46.362 
389,657 
, ■ 781 ■ 
709.414 
40.472 * 

1,65$ 



700 



,918 
38 

40 



26,356 
2711 

^.856 
^4,261 
.. 15,528 

45,409 
*1,96T 
21,263 
22,164' 



$ 1;189,454 

~^li7l",709 
- 330.546 
■ 471,441' 
. 15,756 ^ 

$ 4,44 6:062 
* t3.69lT357 
7b9,264 
45,421 

S 1,422,506; 
*^~826,98'4 
595,522 

S 5^^42,846^ 

$ 6,649,815 
4167570 
■■ 127.S65 
' 3,223,790, , 
349,438 
,2,268.200 
264,252. 

$ 1.0lO,605 ^ 
~102;273" ' 

_ 444,741 
' 413,263' 
50,328 



79 



14.783 
T2T414 
2,369 



5,646 * 5 3,170.446 
^ "i;673,194 
1 ,"498,252 



5:846 

70,106 

44,970' 

25,136 



,438,187 



268,140 
170,047 



$21^54,905,. nt21,9«i^, $98,849 $25,363 



$1,754,698 $288,197^ $24,06^,921 

A ^ '-^ , 



Annual Colfection'Staienient;^Fyi973. . 
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^ * . Appendix 3 ^ * 

Major Corps of ^igin^ers' Hofdmgs Id the South«ji$t 



State 



In^laKation anij County (tos) AT:r<?ai;e 



ALABAMA 



arijaKisas 



. CEORCtA 



.ERIC 



West Point Uice'TfOiect 6,6% 
^ -Chambers ■ ' , "'^ 
Oejmopolis Lotk and D^m 8,695 
; Greene, Hale, rMarcngo, Sumter 
Waiter F George Loct^nd O^rii 24,244 

B^oiir,^ Heniy, -Hotniton, Russefl 

Coftlevdie Lock and Dam -6^274- 

Hol*Locl<^^d Dam ' 2,35Q, 

Tu\caloosa * 
bonr>env Reservoir 

Autauga,, felJas. Lowndes 
Claiborne todi and 0am 

*Clark,. pMt*r1foe, VViicox 
Jones Bloff Lock and 0am , 5,3M 

AuJaug^, Imvndt^s 
Gaine^vitle Lock dnd Qam 

Creffne 



LOUISIANA 



DeQueen Lake , , 

Sevier " * ' ; 

Blakely Mt. Dam and Ke>ef\^bjr ".77,256/ 



I MISSISSIPPI 



17, on 
64,145', 
1S.9S,3 
.840^ 



Garland 
Blu^? Mt> Lake ' 
Logan, Veil ^ % 
':^ 'eu/f S^ioafs ^Lake ' 

'"Baxter, Boor^e. Marion 
* Lj^ke Greeson ^ 
' i PiKe ^ ^ 

Njmfod^ Lake ' 
Perry, Ve 
. tJ'orfolk La 

Baxter, Fulton ^ - 

^ayou Bodej^ Dam and R^^ervoir^ 1,148 
/Lafayette ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Dardanelle Lock anrf Daifn' 
Johnson. Log.m, Pope, yell 
' Creers Ferrf* Lake 

Cleburne , - 

Tables R6ci< Lake 3,nSQ, V 

/Boone, Carrolf , ' \ * * 
leaver Lake / . , ?fi,04p ' 

8enton,^ Carroll. Madron, Wash^ngtDq - 
Millwood' Lake ^' i5,797> -^ 

Hempstead,' Hovt'ard,.Sevier, Lfltle ^ ' ! 
' RiV^r . _ 

^DeCrayXake 

Clark, Hot^Springs 
Ciflham Lake 

Howard, -Poke. Sevier 
Ozark Lock and Dam 
Cr^wfofd, Franklin 



KORTH i 
,' CAROLINA' 



.'SOUTH ' : ' 
^ - 



.30,601 

* - , ^ 



Ailatoona Lake 37,755 

Bar tow /^Cherokee, Cobb. 

Lake Sidney Lan*r , 56,041 

Clark Hitl Lake , 99,955 

Jim Woodruff Rcsof\'Oir ^ ' 36.287 

Decatur: Semmole' 
VVntter-frCeorge tork ,ind Dam 25,183 



MjtrtvvTcjfl U*ike 




West Point La)<^ Project'^ , 
Tro up ^ 



10,7i>0' 
3^,888 ^ 



88 



Franklm, Hart, Stephens 
Carter's Late - ♦ ' ^ 
Gjimer,XiOrdon. Murray 

Boiinertarre Spillw^iy 

St Gharlos ^ , 

Bayou Borfeau Dam and 
■WS^r^^tnr^ 

Be^SJer, Webster 



26,626 



8,900' 



7.697. 



32,498 



\ 



Mjs^, River S and SW Passes. J^4,9p7 

Plaquemmes ^ _ \ 

Old River Oostire Pro/oct 12,979 
Concopdta, rbmttvCoilpeo, W- ' • 
Foliciai^ ^ ^ ' 

Arkabulla Uke ' 36,023 
^ Tate,. DeSotot 

Emd Lake. ' ^ - 43,437 
f Panola, Lafayette, Yalobusha 

enada Lake . 84,410 
Calhoun. Grenada, Xalobusha 

Sardis Lake.^ " 98,050 - 

Marshall, Lafayette. Panot^ 

.;Va/o6 Projfct-Asksew^ ^ - - 4,305 

-Okatibbiee lake ^ ^ ^ 10,954^ 
: "Kemper, Lauderdale 

milside Ftoodway " ^ t5,,363<'J: 

: Holmes, Vazoo ^ ^ ^ 

Nrtv Hope Lake Project 28,154. 

thatham, ^ ' ' ' ' ' . ^ 
W. Keri: Scott Dam and 

Re;ie?\'(jir ^ ^ . 3,754* 

John H. Kerf Dam and ' 
Re'^ervoir ^ * ^ 27,103 

Wflmrngtan H^irb'or Eagle 1,473 

, Brunswick ^ " , ' ' * 
ClfirU^lrttkk ' ' 49,5^6 \ 

; ycCc?rm»£^k,, Xbb^?vjHe 

H^wetl 'Lake ^ . . ^ ^ ■ 50,257 

Flanasgan Dajn and Reservofr 7,5t0 ' 

Northurriberjand ^\ • " 
No.'Fork,oKRo4nd Like " 5,17^ 

lohn.N^ Kerr Dani and Reservoir 77,603^^ 
^,^^91sH^>lte, 'Mcck^erib>Jfrg,'f H^h'fax ■ 
PhtlipoU RoservQji^ " ' ' 93^ 

^Frjnklirr, Henry^ fatrjck \' ' /' ^ 
Blt^ione Lake' ' _ ^ - ' 1,64^ 

Gifos / ' , . , . 

Cath^ight L^ke / ,6,613 



■f 



T'OtAl 



.1,476,936 



1 
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Appendix 4 



I.S. Corps of Engineers Uind 
Leased in Seven Southern States, by Coilnty, FY 1973 



•State-County Project 



iCorps 



ALABAMA 

Autauga 

Montgomery 

Baldwin 

Barboi/r 
.Dallas 

Aenry 
^^tewart * 

Clark 

Monroe 
"■ Chactaw 
^ Green 



Plaquemine 



Pomtee 

Coupee 
St Charles 
St. Mary- 
VermtHion 



JBIuff UD 
luff L&D 

M 
Seorge L&D 
George L&D 
George L&D 
George L&D 
Claiborne L&D 
Cfatbocne. UD 
Jackson L&D 
fenn. 'Tombig. WW 




Tuscaloosa }>olf L&D 
Wiloox 

TOTAL 



GEORGIA 
^Bactovv 
Cheiokee 
Cobb * 
'^Dawson 
Fdt^th 
HaifN. 
Qwionet"^ 
Liirftpkin 
'Pecatur 
Seminole 
^ Coliin^ia 
Elbert , 
lincotn 
^; McDuffie 
; H^rt 
!,.i_St^phens 
Franklin 
Troop 

TOTAL 

LOUISIANA 
Bossier i 
Caddo ■ 
Desoto 
IbefVilfe 



faHfersorf 



U^u^che 



Millers Ferry L&D, 

/■ ' ■ 

^ Alt 



Allatbona Dam 
' Allatoona Dam 
Allalonna Dam 
Buford Dam 
Buford Dam 
Buford Dam 
Buford Dam 
^ Buford bam 
)im Woodruff Dam 
fim ,Woodruff Dam 
Clark Hilf Lake ^ 
Clark HilUake 
Clark Hill'Lake 
rClSrk Hill Lake * 
Hartwell take --.^^ 
hlartweH-tHk^ -^^^ 
Hartwell Lake . 
West Point Lake 

/ 



$ 61.63 
. 1,620 43 
♦ 9.96 
5^38,86 
2077, 
277,60 
1,795.50 
60.36 
780 55 
260 8S 
2J12.60 
33.41 
852^ 

$ 13,224,92 



$ 11,589.49 
' 13?539.72 
^1,152.94 
^ 1,122.84 
41,2t372 
'31.6^9.24 
756.44 
39.90 
, 4,888 80 
349.13 
9.299.99 
, 69672 
7.798.47" 
84a53 
5,46073 
72.71 
498.75 
1,871 .31 

$132,234.81 



) 



■ Webster 
West 

Feliciana 
MadiM>n ■ 

TOTAL 
• 

MISSISSIPPI 
Calhoun 
DeSoto 
Grenada 
Hinds '* 

Holmes 

Humphery 
Lafayette 

Marshall 
Panola' 



■ 'Tate 

V^Tuntca 
i^^ai^n 

Yaiobushar 

Yazoo * ^ 



TOTAl^ 



Mississippi River- ♦ 
Baton Rouge- to - 
Gulf <A Mexico * ^ 

Old Rrver 

Bonnet Carre-Spillway 

Atchafalaya Basin Floodway 

Gulf Intracoaslal 
Wat€r\vay Apata^hee 
Bay to Gi^lf of Mexico 

Bayou Bodcau ^ 

Old River 
Delta Point 

r 

Grenada Lake 

Arkabutla 

Grenada Lajce 

Watefways fxpenment 
Station ^ 

Hillside Fioociway 

Yazoo Riv'er Levees 

Ya^oo River levees 
" En»d Lake ^ 

Sardis Lake 

Sardij Lake . 

Askew Area 

Enld'Lake ' 

Sardis Lake 

Arka6utla Lake 

^Askevy Area' 

Askew Area 

Watehvays Experiment 
' * Station 

Enid Lake ^ 

Grenada Like 

Hillsida Ffdbdway 

Yazoo Rrplectian 
"Works 



' 7,636.05 
365.83 

11,971.53 
29.98' 



100.49 
69076 



431.41 
124.69 




3B 

16,093- 
41,079.56 

280.79 
18,163.57 
11.46 - 
9 98 
18.296.14. 
30,946.21 
22,681.25 
522,:^0 
■7>»87.24 
6,17677; 
32;60239 
827,58 
20,275.72 

2,234.91 
36759.78 
26,702.20, 
• '742,99 




BaJou Bodcau 
VVjtacfe^Lake 
yVfliace' Lake 

Gulf intra coastal ^ 
^ Waterway. Apalachee. 
^ B;ay to Mexican Border 
Gul^Jntracoastal 
W^*rwayv^palach«se 
V ' Bay to MfcxIc^Border^ 
' Qjilf rntracoastal^ 
^ Waterway Apaladiee - 
Bay to Mexkan^ Border 



1,145,64 
' 340 
pi6 



-64^x 
24 , W 



NQRTH CAROUNA 

Camdftn " Intraocoastai Waterwa; 

(irrarivilfe )ohaJ<err Lake 

Vance )otTn Kerr LaRe " 

Warren ' ' lohn Kerr Lake 

Wilkes ■ W. Kerr Scott 

TOTAL ^ 




Ml* 



139.65 



464.21 



6,556.43 




ERiC 



89 



82 



-S^DUTH CAROLINA 

Ander^n Hartwell Lake 



Oconee 
McCornriick 
Aiken 



Hartvyell Lake 
Gark^Hilj Lake 
SRBA 



TOTAL . 

VIRGINIA ■ ' ^ " 

/City of > 

k Chesapeake IntracoastaJ Waierways 

' ^Cfi^sfi&rfieid Appotamox * 

, Div. Channel ^ 

A\^%het^ I GathnghtTTrffTe 



$ 4,156 61 
1790 95 
5.189 87 
49 88 

'11,178.30 

$^ 7.5^.85 

* 11970 
12.46 



Charlotte * Hohn Kerr Lake 

Hahtax john Kerr Lake 
Mecklenburg I john Kerr ^Lake 

Franklin Philpott Lake ^ ^ 

Dickenson ) VV Flanna^on 

Giie$ Blueslone 

*Wise N Fork/PouT^d , 

TOTAL 



94.76 
■2.87779 

0 ^ 99:75 





359 10 


1 ' 


536 40 




169 '58 


$ 2Q^ 


^3875 



' Source: U S Corps of Engineers. South Atla/itic Division,. 
Management and Disposal Branch, Realjstate 
Division. 
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Appendix 5 

Counties' Share of fish and WildHfe Service Receipts 
Under PL 85-52 3, Ffecal Vear 1 $72 



83 



} 










Counties' 




'Natiohal 


. t . ^ 


V4 o{ 1% of 




Share 
(Greater ' 




Witdme 




Adiusted 


25% of 


.of Cofs. 


StaterCounty 


Refuge 


Acreage 


lar)d -Cost 


Recejpjs 


3 & 4) 



ALABAMA 
LimestoiW 

, |vtadison - 
Morgan 



ARKANSAS 
Arkansas 
Crilleruien 
Desha 
MississEpjJi 
Monroe ^ 
Phillips ' 
* Pope 
Ye*t 

\ ^ 
CEORGfA 

Ch^rteston 

CJiaiham 

Chatham 

Qo. Total 

Clinch 

Jasper , " 
Jones ' / 
Mdritosh / 
Mcln^s^ ' / 
Mcintosh 
to.^Tqtal 
Wate ' 

Total / I 

•LOUtSIANA 
^ GamerofT' 
/ Cameron ^ " 
' V ^ . -Go. Tptal 
/ , LaSalle 

/. Ptaquemirres 
^ ^ f r Tatirf , ; 



Wheeler 
Wheeler 
Wheeler 



Whil€L River 
Wapanocca 
White Rtver 
Big Lake 
While Rrver 
White R(ver 
Hotla^Bend 
Holla 6end 



Okefenokee ; 

Savannah 

Wassaw 

Okefenokee 
Piedmont 
Piedmont 
elackbeard Is. 
Ham^ Neck 
■ Wolf Is. 

Okefc^nokee 



lacassine 



1.953 - 


$ 6:667 V 


$ 


2,208 


$ 6,667 


1025 


10,326 




838 " " 


10,326 


3.405* ' 


. 11,623 ' 


> 




11,623 


833 


' . $28,617 


' $ 


3,046 


$ 28,617 



Cktahrouta 
Defta 



\ 



54,918 

2330B ; 

990 
17.961 ^ 

9.94S 

5,593 ' 

■ 773 
119,178 

172,817 
5.555 

, 15.605 ' 
17,720 

■ 6,296 
28,011 
\ 5^,61 7 

2,686 , 
\ 536 

8.642 
180,865 
4aO,1M 

31^123 
139.436 
170,560. . 

5,306 " 
' 44499 ' 
220368 . 
- i 



91. 



$17,061 
18.250' 
5.576 
1,145 
6.885 
3.211 
6X)02 
458 
$58^92 




28.39a^ 
$96,625 




$ 65757 


$ ^5,757 


557 ^ 


18,250 


J \ , JO r 










£r 1 




12 065 






10 " 


458 


$128,488 


. $153,70^ 


$ 2,897 / 


$ 30.410 


188 * 




100 ' 




. ' 288 


X2,191 




^\ 2,843 


3 297 


3.877* 


55.123 


55.123 


^03 




" 203 


2,142 




28.398 


$ 56,015 ' 


$134,987 


$ 8,778*. 


^ ' $ 


3,251 




^ *12.&30 


' 46,276 


135 ' ■ 


. 1,014, 


" '507,688 


' ^ 507,688 


$51^,854 


$554,979 




. (continued H 
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Counties' Share of Fish and Wildlife Service Receipts 

Under PL 8^523, Fiscal Year 1972 , . ^ 



* 

State-County 


y 

National ^ 
' * WildJi/e 
Refuge 


' "r \ ■ 

* * 

Acreage 


Va of 1-% of 
Ad;uslod 
Land Co^t 


■25% ot' 
Receipts 

r . 


Counties'^ 
vShare 
{Greater 
Ni^of Cols. 
,\ & 4) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Noxubee 
\ Oktibbeha 
* Washington 
Winston^ ' 

' TQtJil * 


Noxubee 
" Moxtjbce' ' 

■ Yd3^0O 

Noxubee 


11,263 
16:224 ' 
1 '2,470" 
18,235 
'58,193 


. -$-8,059 
^,645 
27,821 
8,415 
' J* 51,941 


$ 3,128 
19,12p 

$ 57,912 


> f 8,059 
19,120 
,27,821 
41,920 
$ - 96,921 



NORTH CAROLINA 
Anson 
Carteret 
CurrMuck / 
Dare ^ y 
Hyde 
Hyde 
Hyde 
Co. Total 
Rjchmond 
Waihi(Tgton 

t3b^ 

SOUlti CAROLINA \ 

Berkeley 
^ Charleston 
Chesterfield ' 
Clarendon 
- Jasper - * 
Total 

VIRGINIA 

Accomack 

Chesterfield 
. Fairfax 

Va. Beach 

Va, Beach 

CcTdtal 
"York 

Total 




f V 



Grand TotaE 



'Pee Dee 
CcdaV ts ' 
Mackay Is. 
Pea Is. 

Mattamuskeet 
Pungo 

Swanquarter 

Pee Dee 
fungo 



San tee 

Cape Romain 
Sandhills 
San tee 
Savannah ' 



Chincoteague 
PrescfUile 
Mason Neck 
ack Bay 
ckay Is, 

^lum Tree 



3,752 
12,526 

6.170 
^ 5.89^ 

15.500 



^- 900 
4405 . 
1p7,27q 



$ 6,589 ' 

3,375 
^ ' 4,492 
2,047 
23.883 
15,052 
' 4,315 
43,251" 
' 1,638 
4,123 * 
$ 65,51^ 



669 



JP5 
41 

226 
15 

911 



6.589 
3.375 
4,492 
2.047 



j43:;251 
' 1,638 
4^1 23 ' 
$ 65,517 



'2 ^, 


$ 3 


$ 75 


. $ 75 


34,218 


4.104 


30 


^.104 


45.186 


11.52^ 


3,017 


11,529 


,4,337 


* 6,7S1 




, 6,7^1 


7.617 


4,122 




' 4.122 


91362 


$ 26,511 


$ 3*122 


$ 26,582 


\ 9.021 


$ 4,^10 , 


% 12,236 


$ '12,236 


\l,328 


1.429 


53 


. ^ 1,429 


\ 950 


, I7;36a. 




17,36S 


^ \ssf 


6,481 


^1 




^842 


^ 350' / 






5,431 


^ , 6,841 , 


11 


6,$41 


^ 3,275 


334 




334^ 


^ 20,007 


$ 30,584 ^ 


^ $ 12,301 


$ 38,210 


1^54,921, 

— i 1 


$423,324 


$781^9 


$1,099,519 




* * 


* 


* 
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f ' ' Appendix 6 

South*eastern National Parks 



State 



Umi 



County 



ALABAMA 



Horseshoe Bead NMP 
Russel) Cave NM 
Natchez Trace Pkwy, 

TOTAL 



Tafbpoosa 
Jackson 

Colbert, Lauderdale 



2,040 
310 

3.97:1 

6,323 
1.035 

. 12 
^ 4,278 

5.325 

' 663 
2.802 
20 J 
210 

15360 



ARKANSAS 



t:EORG]A 



Hot Springs NP 
Arkansas Po^ NM 
Ft. Smith NHS 
Pea Ridge NMP 

, TOTAL 

Ocmulgee NM 
Kennesaw Mt ,NBP 
Andersonville NHS 
Ft. Frederica NM 
Ft Pulaski NM 
Chrckamagua NMP 

TOTAL 



Garland ^ 

^SefclastJan' 
Benton 





B(bb 
Cqbb 
Towns 
, Glynn 
Chatham 



Pitoosa^^ D^de, VValker 



hagj)r 



LOUISIANA 



ChaljWtte NHP 



St. prnard 



aPr^ 



T11 



MISSISSIPPI. 



Vtcksburg NMP 
Brice Cross Rds. N 
Tupelo NB) 
Natchez TVace 

TOTAL " 



, NORTH CAROLINA 



f^X. Raleigh 
Cape Hatleras NS 
Guilford Courthouse NMP 
'Moores Creek NMP 
Wright pothers 
Blue Ridg(j Parkway 
Srhoky Mtns, NP 

TOTAL 



y^aPrai 
Clay 
Lee 



Dare 



^ Guilfordr'^ 
Pender 
Dare 

Haywood, Swam 



SOUTH CAROLINA 



Ft. Sumter. 
Cowpens NBS 
King Mt. NMP 

TOTAL 



t 



CharlestQn 
^ ' Cherjokee ^ 
^^York, Cherokee 



T.6J6 
1 
1 

29.700 
31,328 

140 
19,335 
215 
42 
350 
41,125 
27X1J05 

334,292 

J ^ 

2 

;^ 

* 3.^50 
3,953 
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86 



VfRC!NM 



Appomattox NHP 
Booker T. Washmglon N^i 
F redericksbu NMP 
R^chmofjd NBP 
Petersburg N6^ 
Manassas NBp* ^ I . 
Jamestown NHS 1 
Cutnb^rland Cap 
Blue Ridge Pkwy. 
ShenaAdoah NP- 
Prince Wiliiam Forest Pk. 

. TOT>d 



^CRAND TOTAL 



Appomattox ' 
Mford " ' ^ 

Carroll, Orange, Stafford 
Hanover,, Hwnnco, Chesterfie/d 
Dinwiddie 
Prince Wtlliam 

Lee . 



Stafford, Prince William 



. ^937 
218 
3,649 

^ . 742 
1,522 
2,771 

7,476 
28,123 
t93,533' 

653,211 



Sdirfte: inventory Report on ^eai Property Owned b\ the Unnvd 5tatei Throughoui the World 0/ june 30,^ i972. 
General Services Admmistranon, Washington, DX'. ^ ^ ' 

NMP = National Military Park >, * ^ 
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